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PREFACE 



The State Bdard of Trustee*s for Regional ConanUnlty 
College^ in Connecticut invited Arthur D> Little, Inc.*, to 
develop and test several models fat providing *donimunity college 
\ \ instruction and services throughout the sfate. ^This d^s the** 

J \sQcond state-wide study. The' fitst in 1965. proposed the initial 
^ jt^^T^ for a system of community colleges. Criteria were "estab- ' 
irsLtied and* twelve distritls* were proposed. ^* In *the Ibgical 
progression of events, and after eigKt community cdlleges ha^ 
' been established with two more -planned for ofjening in the Fall,, 
. 1970, the nee'cl ayose^to determine alternatives for developing ^ 
. permanerit facilities. * * . * * t 



I 



Since the -nature of permanent facilities 'depend upon 
numbers £^rid size of community colleges ^nd„ their general areas 
of location, the initial plan was carefully r^-examined on the 
basis of more* recent .^nd additional information available. Two 
additional locations are recommended ,an^ some importai:\t changes 
have been made in proposed district;s' based upon first hand 
acquaintance of the study team with , topography, existing and » 
planned road systems and other accessibility factors.,- . . ^ 

Our task was- not to suggest specific "sites. Our work 

did require suggesting areas of locatd,on .wii:hiri which a college 

should be established in order to provide* to all citizens com-.* 

mui^ty college services without excessive costs pf .unnecessary 

dUplic^ation or serious voids of service.' We assiJme that in * 

each area of location* there will be additional specific site 

selection studies. * . . - 

% # 

/ 

We believe that if the present plan*is implemented, 
without exception, Connecticut will have one qjE the best designed 
systems of regional community colleges in th4 n^t^on. l7e believe 
also that action taken to deviate f roro^ the^ plan 'wi\Ll have irrep- 
arable, costly, and harmful effects on ^ny parts of the total 
state system. We believe that the prese^nt study contains guide- 
lines' for further developing and extending higher education 
opportunities to all residents on an equal basis. 
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■ CHAPTER 'r^ ' 
SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



suSmMy- 



1. -The nature of the^»econ6my in Connecticut' — its 

changing occupationai^structure. and trends 'of * ' 
* / population -growth — and the changing pattern- of 
^ \ higher edUcatiph enirpllrnents, particularly the • 
^ ' increasing enroi;Ltaents in technical colleges' and 
-in the .relatively neW regional coimnunity; colleges 
^\ indifejate* the need for Increased post-high sohqpl - 
educational" opportunities. ' 

.2. WhdzLe Connecticut ranks among the top '50 states 
in th^ nation on the :ability tfo pay for public 
higher educational servicies, it ranks relatively 
•low on the ^ effort made, to provide these services 
to all it% people. s \ ' • - 

3. An essential feature of 'a good public community col- 
lege is ^comprehensiveness. In addition to prd- 

. ^ ^ viding the/first two years of \coliegef work for 

students Vho*wlll transfer to a^four-year college 
or university to finish the last two years and 
qualify for: a bachelor's degree', other equally 
important fur^ctions^ of the commCinity college 
.include providing^ both technic^al and semi- 
pr.o^essional educatio?>, general Education, com- ^ 
munity services, and guidance an<i ^counseling'. 

4. By statute,/ the public regional' community -dollege 
in Conne^'cticGt was conceived as 'rf^omprehensi've 
in^stitution, *but a regulat^y interpretation 

• -viidlates this* concept by preventing community 

^colleges frbm offering technical ^education courses. 

5. A preV-ious planning assumption — underlying a 

^ 1965 study which recommended the establishment . 
of twelvcucQmmunity colleges that a 1^000^ ; 
student .mininium^ is 'necessary for tfie operation * u 
of a viable^ commuriity college is sound and, 
reaffirmed by this study.* ' " ^ 
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9. 



) 



10. 



Six (Jiffejrent models, or arrangements fqr provid- 

* ing "community collefge instruction in regional 

areas, were developed. "^These are: . 

* * • * 

a single autonomous/ campus * * 

joint occupancy thrqugh^eaBe, or contract 
with a four year college • ^ 

.multiple campuses located throughout a 
district - ' \ , • 

. a single campus Vith ^one ,or- mora instruc-* 
tional centers * . 

. ^ contVactual relationships with pubUtc or 
^private institutions in .proximity- for 
instruction id specialized arenas 

• . an educational park whey e several different 

types of > institutions. -ehare different parts 
.of a single campus. 

On th^ basis of criteria developed, basic planning 
assumptions established *and pat^A|:ial enrollments 
forecasted ^f our of the six ^inode'ls ^were found 'to be 
applicable in> fourteen (14) proposed community col- 
lege service districts. * / » * 

It. is estimati^ th^t a minimum amount o£ 25'8-286' 
million dollars Is heeded to provide adequate 
physical facilities ^6r 14" recommended , campuses " 
to accommodate enrollment conservatively projected 
to 1985. This assumes present technical college 

^facilities would be amalgamated with developing 
community colfeges. These costs^ would not inclucle 

"^ite acquisition or' development* ' . ' 

It is conservatively estimated, that' there will be 
at least 6^,485 full time equivalent day an4 evening 
students in Connecticut public regional community 
colleges by 1985 if favorable conditions associated 
with good ^public coitoOnity colleges prevail and 'the 
rficommendations of this* study are Irapl^m'*'^*'- ' It 
is posaipje that the potential enrollmeii 
as high /as 72,(j00.full ^£ime equivalent 

An analysis of public two-year college offerings 
throughout the st^te- reveals: 

Some areas of the state, are not -served^by 
two-year college programs, ' 
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\ . Some areas served by two-year college , programs 
, , are provided with less than the fuM scope of 

. . opport:unltles and curricula, needed, fend 

tf 

* . * Further projgram development is needed at all " , ^ 

community college^, particularly in the health 
' ■ sciences, public and social services, *and 

engineering technologies. The la ttfer, should be 
provided at a level -^boVe the draftsman and 
-skilled levels but below that 6i the highly 
. trained scientific technologist whose preparA- 
' tfon .programs can qu'alify for a(rfcreditation 
"by- the Engineers Council for Professional 
Development/' 

' ^ .11. Legislation already 'enacted to create community 

^ . colleges in the North Central and Ndrtheasterih areas. 

, of the state is corroborated, and will foster^ the 

further extension of higher ^feducation Q^iportunities 
^ fn accordance with a state pl4n designed to best 
r 'serve all the people xd.thout voids of service or 

unnecessary dupll^ijitioji of resources. ' " ' 

•V. ^ ^ ' . ^ ^ . -J - . ^ "^^ 

. ^ 12\ Legislation already enacted 1 6^ create' a regional 

- community .-'college iri the Ansoni^-Derby area -does no t 
1 foster the best interests of residents in' the south- 

western pa^t of the state. 'The law* does riot contrib- 
ute to the deyelopjjie^ft of an orde.rly and systematic 
^ , pljpin by which all jresidents in Connecticut can be 

best served by community college services , and pro- 
. , . grams. Its implementation will result- in costly 

* * and unnecessary duplication of resources and harmful 
\ * effects to the development of colleges extant and 

proposed in^ that area of the state which would best 
provid'e oDpportunity to all residents. 

13. Findings of this study indicate that the geographical 
1 ^' area of Meriden, Wallingford, <Cheshire, and South- 

^ \ f Ington does not constitute a good, community college 

district for providing the best service to all the 
residents either in those areas or in adjacent ones 
where colleges already exist or are planned..* To 
provide for needed expansion of higher education . 
' ' ^ \ o^Tportu'nities in those areas, particularly Meriden 
'^and Wallingford, other residentially impact^'J^^ja- 
* cent* areas to the south including North Hav^n ^ould 

' b^ considered simultaneously • * ' - ' [ ^ 
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Basfid upon the findings of this study we make the 
following recommendations: 

1. . The Connecticut legislators- and' legisiatiye bodies 

should refrain ^rom enacting any further statutes 
regarding Regional^ Community Colleges or Technical 
. . Col'leges unless recommended by the Commission for 
Higher Education, the responsible agency to wfiom 
they have already legally delegated this important 
functdibn. Failure to follow this procedure and 
policy can be unduly costly and result/' in the lack 
of a coordinated system which will he^kt serve all 
the staters residents. , ^ i ^ ' 

' • < A , * 

2. Thelre be a public regional communit^^ colljege devel- 
pped.in the Brook Park area south of the village 

of Wallingford wliere it will be easily accessible 
^ ' not only to Merlden, Cheshire and /Wallingford but 

- alsio. to North HSv^n, Hamden and Nbrth Brarftdrd 
residents. The development of a /community college 
In Meriden would v,not contribute to the^.implementa- 
tion of a* plan for' best serving /all residents of 
"the central -and south central ayeas of the state. 

3. General legislation should be* enacted' governing the 
est^bllslmaent, maintenance, supervision, and, Opera- 
tion of public regional community colleges in 
Connecticut. The statutes should provide a byodd 
legal framework for regional community colleges,^ 
applicable tb all areas of the state, and assign 
regulatory Responsibilities to .proper governmental 
agencies. Such legislation would preclude. the need 
for special legislative enactments pertaining to 

. specific geogtaphical areas of the states' 

4« Action should, be taken immediately to develop a lorfc 
range funding plan to* provide adequate phj^sical j 
facilities and tampus sites for regional Community/ 
colleges^/ / 

/ 

5. Adequate phys.ical facilities 8)iould be djbveloped 
, as rapidly as possible, because contlnud'd operation 
of existing colleges^ located in ^makeshlj^t and tempo 
* rary quarters providest>little evidence aUout the 
needs which could otherwise b'e served./ * 
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6« Ultimately, tec'hnlcal colleges should be completely 
^ amalgamated with regional community colleges* 



• - - • 

7. Regulatory provisions of the Board of Regional 
Community Colleges which ar'a in *ef f ect for stimu- 
lating and coordinating program development ^.n % 
regional ^community colle'ges should be continued. 

8. Six ad<|it;ional regional" community colleges shoqld 
•be established as soon as 'possible in , six area's: 
Danbury, New Britain-rBristol, Mdh^gan (Southeastern),^ 

>'orth Centjral,; Brook Park (Meriden-Wallingf ofd~ 
Nojth Haven) and Northeastern-Windham. ^ 

a/ The following .models should be utilized in the 

provision of regional community college instructional • 
programs. . ' 



'Proposed. Districts 



II 



Models 
III IV 



VI 



Northeastern 
Southeastern 
North, Central 
East Capitol 
Greater Hartford 
New *Brita:J,n~Bristol 
Naugatuck Valley • 
South Central 
.Greater Brid^leport 
Southwestern 
Danbury Area 
Northwest atid Litchfic 
Mid s t a t e- Ks t uar y 
Brook Park (WaXlingfofd) 



. X 
^ X 
X 
X 



or 



X 



X 

X and 
X 



Hill^ 



X 
X 
X 



or 



"10. Facilities shoul^be j5Vovided in each 'of th^ locations 
for the number or students as follows:" 



Northeastern 1,500 

Southeastern 4,000 

North Central , . 1,500 

East Capitol > 4,500 

Greater Hartford 5,500 

Bris.tol7New Britain . , ^ 4,000 

Naugatuck Valley ' 4,000 

South Central . 5,500 

Greater Bridgeport . * 5,000 

Southwestern ' 6 ,000 

£)anbury "Area 2u 300 

Northwest^ and .Litchfield Hills li700 

Midstate-Estiiary ^ 1,600 
Brook Park Area (Wailingf o;rd) 3,000 

Total ^ ^ 50,100 
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CHAPTER II 

THE %f ATE- ANDf^S HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM 



INTROPUCTXON AND "SUMMARY 



V Discussed in this chapter is t;he Connecticut system of 
higher education as it, currently exists and , some U)f t^ie major 
economic and denfagraphic factors relevant to feature planning for 
higher education; ^ . . • . 

* Shifts are occifi:ring in the structure of enrollments 

irt different types of public higher educatj|(on institutions. 
Establishment of, community colleges has created an entirely new 
college going p6pulation7'»and this fact alone invalidates all 
previous pi^ojections of hlgijgp educati^on enrollments, based upon 
past trends., The sharp increase in the ,proportion of full^'time 
^undergraduates enrolled in the regional community^ colleges, since 
1965 is an indication of the need for this type of ^education., 

' Population growth in the next decade will be substan- 
tial but distribution of population is not expected tq .change 
much. With improved highways recently compTeted, those now 
under construction, and^^h^se planned for the future, it will be 
possible for 'residents to have easy access to most any other 
part of 'the state. The relatively high ranking of Connecticut * 
on .personal income and pei: capita effective buying income is 
expected to persist throughout the* decade. The state ranks 
relatively low among the 50 states on per capita approt)riations 
for higher education operational purposes. Significant shifts 
are occurring in the occupatioi^al structure ojf the economy. 
They point to the need for technical and semi-professional v7ork- 
ers in many fields, especially, engineering, health sciences, 
secretarial science and business, and/public service fields. 



/ 



THE HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM 

-T ' . 



The. system of higher education in Connecticut consists 
of the University of Connecticut with its five branches (Hartford, 
Waterbury, Torrington, Stamford, and Groton), four State' Colleges, 
five private community institutions (Mitchell, New Haven and 
Quinnipiaa Colleges and the Universities of Bridgeport and Hartford), 
four State Technical Colleges, eight existing Regional Community 
Colleges and two new ones scheduled to opfen in 1970, eight semi- 
na'ries, fourteen additional private colleges and universities and 
the U. S# Coast* Guard Academy. With, the enactment of Public Act 
330 in 1965 aifd the advent of public regional C9mmunity colleges,* 
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the structure oi higher education enrollments began to change, . 
In 1965, it Vas estimated that' if Connecticut provisions for 
higher education were equal' to those in the state with the high- 
es_t percentage of college attendariSe, there would be twice as 
many Connecticut residents .enrolled in colleges oq. a fuj^l-time 
basis than there actually were then,-'- Even though Connecticut 
ranked among the top states in the nation in per capita personal 
^ncoiR^ and effective buying power, it ranked 36th during ld69-70^ 
-in per capita, artlount of state tax fund^ appropriated for higher 
education operating expenses ,2 xhe per capita amount of $26,87 ^ 
was leBs than half the $57.35 per capita which was'* appropriated 
for this purpose' in the State of Washington: 

j In 1968 71 percent of Connecticut's full\time under- 
graduates were enrolled "in public institutions and 29 percent were 
^in independent institutions. 3 ,ln 1968, 90.9 percent pf the total- 
full, time enrollment;^ in the public higher education system, was 
derived from Connecticut residents; this excludes the Oc^ast 
Guard Academy where only 5.7 percent of the enrollment was from 
the state. The relative proportion of resident versus total 
enrollment varies ialdely by kind of institution. In 1968, 
virtually all\jC99/5f^rcent) of the full time underga:4^ate 
enrollment in the state technical colleges and regional community 
Colleges were state residents. About two thirds (67.9 piarcent) * 
of those enrolled in independent two-year colleges and about 
one-half (47.0 percent) of thos^ enrolled in independ/ent four- 
year colleges and universities were' Connecticut residents. 

I * *In liriv^te institutions the percentages of residents . 
were slightly smaller* Less than half the enrollment in non- 
public four-year institutions and about *two-thirds l^flMaon-public 
two-year^ colleges were residents oJ^ the state. 

Therefore, even though the community college system 
has just recently been estaHlished and is still ^iveloping. Its 
impact on thq; higher e^uca,ti>s^na^ system Is significant^ In 1968, 
nearly 25 percent of all stat^ resi'dents enrolled Jull time in 
undergraduate public institutions (exclusive of the Coast Guard . 
Academy) were enrolled in either a regional community college 

/ - A ' . ' 



<1 p. Orvis, Design for Opportunity ; > A Plan for a State^ystem 
of Community Colleges ^in Connacticut^ , State Board of Trustees 
for Regional Community CoJlWges, Hartfordi* Connectijcy^t, 1965. 

I 

2 American Association ,of Higher Education, College and Univer-- 
slty Bulletin , Vo.' 22, No.' 4, November 15, 1969, P. 2. 

3 Commission, for Higher Education, Higher Education Annual 
' . Enrollment Survey ,^ 1968. . 
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or a state technical college. . Based upon 1970 population esti-r. 
mates for the state, there were 1^,25 full time. undergraduate 
residents enrolled ifi!^ public and private institutes for each 
1,000 residents. There were 2.5 p^rsons'per 1,000 .population 
in regional community colleges and state technical colleges. ^ 

The .chahg^rig structure of enrollments (both resident 
,and non-resident) in ^ifferept types of public higher education 
.institutions is shown in Table I. ^Although totafl numbers of *' 
full time undergraduates increased .each year between 1905 and 
1968, the proportion of students erirolled in state technical, 
colleges and state colleges has remained fairly stajble. The 
proportion in Regional community colleges has increased markedly, 
while 'the. proportion at the Universijty. of CJpnnecticut decreased. 
The importance of the regional community colleger is further 
enhanced by considering part- time as wel^ as full time students. 



TABLE I 

" '* ■'«» * ■ * 

PERCENT OF OPENING FALL ENROLLMENT OF FULL TIME 
■UNDERGRADUATES IN THE PUBLIC SYSTEM ^ 
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, Type of Public* " . ^ 




Percent ..By Year 




iTnstitution 


1965 


1966 


:.-196T 


1968 




Regional Community College 




10.5 


14. 9 > 


• 16.3 


(17.9* 


State Technical College 


' y. 1 " 


6.1 


. '6.4' " 


^ -6.1 


(10.4) 


State Colleges 


41.9 




4il'8. 


''43.4 


(42.8) 


University o^ Connecticut 


. 45.6 


''39-. 9' 




'34.7 


(28^8) 



Total enrollment (part ahd full time) by percent 

In 1968 > regional community colleges enrolled about 
18 percent of the total opening fall enrollments and state 
technical colleges an additional 10.4 percent. Proportionately, 
•jstate^ Colleges and the University had** fewer part -time students* 
Independent cdlleges .enrolled over half the number of part-time^ 
students. (10,413 of 20,685 total). However the proportion of 
all undergraduate students ^in independent colleges was about the 
samtfe as the proportion of full time undergraduate stoii<Jents. , 

.. . • Likewise, the prpportiorfrofV full time undergraduate 
enrollment's In public and Indepenc^nt Vlnstitutions has Seen 
changing. The percents in independent colleges and universi- 
ties were as follows: 1965-SlX, 1966-49X, 196^46%, 14968-44X. 4:> 
In 1968, when data were available on part time*»s well as full* 
time students i 45 percent of 'the total were in independent insti- 
tutions. • ' 

\ . ■ • , • 

' 9 ^ . ■ • • 
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In 1967 and 1968 respectively, the percents of first 
time full time students reported in the opening f^ll enrollments 
in state technical colleges and regional community colleges 
constituted 35.9 "and 39.4 percents of the' total enrollments in 
public institutions. Not all first^time full time stu'dents 
would have been freshmen, ^but the majority of them in the two- 
year institutions were probably fre3hmert. \ 

•* 

. Locations of Connecticut public ^highe^ education insti- 
tutions are shown in' Figure 1. Also shown are»revi6ed[ proposed 
districts for regional community colleges recommended by ADL 
staff ""after careful analysis of enrollment proj^ections, trans- 
portation routes extant and planned, geographical terrain, time ' 
distance factors, and population aensities and^ projections. 

S4vefal economic^and demographic factors will continue 
to influence the structure and growth of the system of higher 
education in Connecticut; the rest |>f this chapter briefly , 
summarizes some background trends pertinent to*future higher 
education planning. * * , 



EC ONOMIC AND DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 

' : • % ^ 

Recent studies contain much information, statistical 
an^ otherwise on conditions in"^ Connecticut. To avoid being 
red'undant, only tHose background factors pertinent to the problem 
have been included here - * - "* 



POPULATION 

11 ■ I u 

^In the last seven decadefe, population growth in 
Connecticut has exceeded' the New England^ average and, since 1940, 
the state has been growing faster than t;he United States as, a 
whole. At present, Connecticut Is the second largest New England 
state and the 24th most populated st^te in the nation. It. ranks 
foutth in the United States in population density. Fifty, rtowns 
contain 75 percent of^* th^ total pppulation and only 23 percent 
of the land area. The density of these 50 towns is about 1,950 
persons per square mile, While the remaining 119 towns have a 
density of ^about 195 persons per square mile. 

The Connecticut Int'erregional Planning Program ptojects 
a 20 percent growth in the staters population between 1970 and 
1980 to a total of 3,725,000 persons. (See 'Figure Z for planning 
regions.) The sharpest percen'tage gains are expected-^in the 
Housatpnic Valley* regioh. The Greater Bridgeport region is likely 
to grow most slowly. While growth is- indicated, the distribution 
of population in Connecticut is not expected to change substanti- 
ally betwepn now an3 1980. The most populated regions- in 1980 
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will still be Capitol and South Centfal. The C.9nnecticut River 
Estuary, Northwestern, and Northeastern regions will remain the 
least populated. (See Table II.) ' ' 



TRANSPORTATION? ' 

Connecticut has atl extensive network of e:}$pressways 
and major highways. A larger proportion (99 percent) of the 
staters total road mileage is payeci or hafd-surfaced than in any 
other state. The* Connecticut Turnpike (Interstate 95) runs, 
across the Southetin part of the state. Route 15 reduces the 
traffic bur-den on Interstate 95 in the heavily populated ,South- 
western section. Interstate 84 carries traffic from ^the Danbury 
area to Hartford. Interstate 91 in the ^center of the state. 
Route 52 on the eastern* edge of the state, and Route 8 in the 
western part run no^tfh and south. 

» f 
% f 

Ba^ed op the expected growth of population, employment, 
.and passenger cars on the road, plans have been developed to 
exp'^nd the present expres^i^y system. Ati additional north/south 
route is planned for the central p^rt of the state. In^the 
North, two major 'additions kJ±ll be built. One will run. from 
Hartford diagonally* toward the Northwest, and the' other will run 
horizontally from Hartford toward the east. Also, several roads 
connecting major highways, will btf constructed and most of the 
existj.ng expressways will.be enlarged. The major additions ar^ 
, shown in Figure 3. ' . . ' . 
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ionnecticut 's share in the nation's personal income 
has continued to increase. With only 1.33 percent pf the 
country's population, the state .had r.67.i^rcent of the nation's 
personal income in 1950. By 1966, personal income in Connecti*eut 
ha4 risen to 1.83 percent of that of * the. United States, while, the 
population of the state increased to 'only 1*47 percent of the 
national total. In 01966, Conriecticut's per capita incom6 of 
$3,690 was the highest in 'tli^ United States ancf 24.5 percent 
above the national average. ,lhQ. state also ranks first in per , 
capita effective buying-* income^ which, in 1966, was $3',r46 per 
person, 23.7^ percent aboveythe 0. S. average. With ^a per house- 
hold effective buying income of $10', 553, Connecticut ranked third 
among the^statep and was ^3.8 percent above the national level of 
$8,-^32., The Stamford-Norwalk-Bridgeport area had art average 
house-hold, income of $12,730, first among the nation's metropolit 
county areas. .The peri capita retail sales data compiled by the 
Connecticut Development Commission reflect the relative purchas- 
ing power of (the plann ing regions. (See Table III .#) 
4 Total income less estimated payments for .federal, state, and 
local taxes. 

.> ' 13 , 
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TABLE II 



POPULATION TRENDS BY PLANNING -REGION . 



I960, 

1960 i9^/0. \ 1980' to 1970 , 

thousand's) ' s - (percent, change) 



flo 1980 



'Capitol • » • "547 

South Central ' 4*49 

Southwestern -279 

ffreatW Bridgeport • 278 

Central ^N^ugatuclc* Valley 195' 

Central " ' 187 

Sout;heastern ' - • 179 

Housatonid Valley . 77 

Mid-State . * ' ' 66 

Valley ^ , - ' .60 

.Litchfield Hills . 60 

Windham, ^ ' -49. 

Northeastetn ^ * ' 47 

Cdnnectii^ .Siver Estuary , 27 

Northwestern * 16 

Nondefined . 19 

■ ■ \ . — 

TOfALS ' 2535 



681 
530 
354 
307 
/?27 , 
.-222- 
* 223 
. 12Q 
81 
70 
. '69 
67 

A3 
19 ' 
26 

3100 • 



'818 
618^ 
440 
340 
268 
261 
274 
166 
103' 
'83 
80 

76 

57 « 
■» 

23 



31 



24% 

18 

27 

10 

16 

56 ■ 
X23 

17 

15 
■ 37 

30 . 

59 

19 
. 37 



20% 
17 



3725 



22% 



-24 
^ 11 

■ -^8.. ) 
.23». ■ 
38 
27 

, 19* 
16 

So 

'IS 

3;3 

21 

19 •* 



20% 



* Source ; Connecticut Development Commission. 
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TABLE III r 

' \ ■ * ■ ' y • ' 

ES^MATEb pgR CAJPf TA RETAIVSAL^ IN THE. 
P.LANNING REGIONS OF ;CONNECTICUT IN ,1966* 



± 



Region 



Gapltoi ■* ^ 
Sou thwes tern re- 
connect Icut River Esttiary 
Greater ^Brldgepor^t 
South Central/ 
Housatdnlc Valley 
Litchfield Hills 
Valley 

Central Naug^tuck Valley 
•Central Connecticut 
Southeastern 
Nor thwes tera 
Mid-State •' , • 

Northeastern 
Windham ** 

TOTAL 



Per Capita 
Retail Sales 
1966 \* 



$1,906 
1,894 
1,768 
1,749 
1,742 
1,642' 
1,605 
1,533 
1,501 

' 1,477 
1,468 
1,443 
1,356 

■ 1,281 , 
1,222 



1,698 



1 



* Source; Connecticut Development Commission. 
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The state ranks fourth in the United States- in percent 
of personal income derived from manufacturing..' Manufacturing is 
the- source of approximately one-third of ^ Connecticut 's personal 
income whereas only'abbut '22 percent of the personal income of 
the entire nation is provided by manufacturing." ^ * 



EMPLOYMENT 



«The per capita 'personal income of Connecticut's citi- 
zens has been higher than other states largely because of the 
industrial and occupational, mix within ithe Connecticut economy. 
Ali the highly skilled professions and special cjaf ts of the o 
modern economy are represented, in the state. 
* •» 

Connecticut ranks second in the nation in the ratio 
of manufacturing "employees to total nonagriciiltural eriploymerit. 
Manufacturing itidustries employ 42 percent' of its nonagricultural . 
labor force and 16 percent oF^^e state's total popula'tion. ' 
Manufacture of durable goods makes up about 70 percent of the ^ 
state's total employment. In comparison, only 58^percent of indus- 
trial employment in the United States is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of durable goods* ' Approximately one-half of the manufactur*- 
ing employment is concentrated In ten towns: Bridgeport, East 
Hartford, Hartford, New Haven,. Waterbury, Stratford, Grotoif, 
Stamford, New Britain, and Norwalk. Only 60 of^ the state's 169 
towns account for 94 percent of the manufacturing employment and 
over 86 percent of the manufacturing establishment* are located 
in these 60 towns. The state ranks first in. military prime 
contracts on a per capita basis and, although only 24th in popu-^ 
lation,^it ranks fifth in the nation in total prime military 
contracts awarded. Shown in Table IV is the breakdown for 
Connecticut by industry group. 

" Through 1975, shifts in the oq^pational structure of 
Connecti^t's economy are expected to take place, according to 
a study ^der taken by the Connecticut Labor Department. Profes- 
sional and technical jobs, especially in medicine and engineer- 
ing, are expected to continue to grow rapidly. Hospitals and 
other health centers will probably undergb extensive expansion 
of both resident '^d outpatient facilities and services. 
Although some reduction in employemnt is anticipated in the 
manufacturing sector, engineering staffs will be needed in 
greater numbers to blueprint more sophisticated products and 
systems. A substantial amount of the projected reduction in 
manufacturing is expected to occur in* the unskilled labor and 
s^emiskilled operative classes. Expansion of job opportunities 
fqr operatives are expected to be limited principally to the. 
transport and utility sectors. 
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, . TABLE IV 

LEADING INDUSTRIE^, IN CONNECTICUT IN 1365^ 



Industry 



Employees 
(thousands) 



Payroll 
(million $) 



Value Added 
By Manufacture 
7million'$) 



Transportation EquJ^ment 
Machinery, except electrl^fl 



Electrical Machinery^ 



Fabricated Metal Products 
Primary Metal Industries 
Miscellaneous Manufactures* 
Printing and Publishing 
Instruments and Allied Products 
Rubber ,and^ Plastic Products 
Apparel and Related Products 
Textile Mill Products . 
Food 'and Kindred Products * 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Ordnance and Accessories 
Paper and Allied Products, 
Stone, Clay and Glass 
All Others** 

STATE TOTALS - ' 



'88.1 - 


692.6 


1,088.4 


62.^5 


450.0 


797.8 


45. 3 


268. -i 


497.6 


^43t2 


263^4 - 




27.1 


196.2 


441.6 


18.0 


106.2 


226.8 


17.8 


111.5 


195.0 


1"7!6 


113.8 


215.0 


•16*.9' 


102.8 


177.3 


15.4- ., 


59.7 


90.0 


14', 3 


71.3 


' , 132.4 
f 182.1 


12.8 y 


73.0 


12.7 


87.0 


355.5 


8.6 ^ 


58. i 


104.2 


7.6 . 


. 49.2 


98.5 


.7.5 


50.3 


110.2 


sr.o ; . 


44.7 


79.5 


441.6 


2956.9 


5296.4 



/ 



^Source: 1965 Annual Survey of Manufactures 

Includes silverware, sporting goods, toys, jewelty^ brushes, p?ns, pencils, 
notions and other SIC 39 industries. . • 



Includes tobacco products, lumber and wood^ fum^-ture and fixtures, 
leather and leather products, and petroleum products* 
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Clerical jobs are likely to show substantial increases 
'through 1975. Typists, stenographers, secretaries and office 
machine operators probably will be In greatest demand* ,Jobs for 
service Wbrkers., especjLally waiters, cooks,, and .bartender^ , are 
likely, to undei^ substantial growth as ai^e protective 'pervice 
jobs* "Expanding demands for mechanics, repairmen, , and foremfen • 
are expected to mope than offset a decl^ne^ in the number of ' 
•skilled metal wprkers, resulting in a net gain in the number of 
craftsmen through 1975. ' ^ 1^ ^ ^ 

♦These crosscurrents reflect the ahticipate4 shift fh 
most industries to 'a more mechanized productive technolog}^ 
requiring, different occupational skills. SHown in Table V is 
the expected growth in occupations of concert! to community col- 
lege administrators in developing curricula' |^o serve state needs. 
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' TABLE V 
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- CONNECTICUT PROJECTED' EMPLOYMENT 






1 


BY MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS AND SELECTED OCCUPATIOJJS 








, Numbers 


Percent Change 




Occupations 


-1968 


1975 


1968.-75 


Professional, Tech* & Kindred 


197,900 


f ^ r ' 
234 560 


18.5 




Engineers, Technical * 


31,540 


37 510 


18.9 




Aeronautical ' 


4 , 710 


5 9*^0 


25.9 




Chemical 


1,180 / 


1 1 RO 


0.0 i 




Civil 


2l810 . 




23.8. 




Electrical 


4,260 ' 


4 860 


'14.1 




Industrial ^ 


4 950 




' 25. '3 




Mechanical 


6,830 




13.3 




Metallutgical 


910 




12.1 




-^Mining 


1 100 


inn 


0.0 




Technical, n,e,c>. 


S 790 ' 


7 nno 


20.9 , 




Hatxxvai Scientists * 


.3,980 


' 5 i7n 


29.9 




Technicians, Exc. Medical & Dental ^ 


21 400 


9^ QAn 


21.2 




Draftsmen ^ , * 


6,750 


7 280 


7.9 




Surveyors 


1,030 


1 360 


32.0' * 




Mr Traffic Controllers 


60 


fin 


0.0 




Radio Operators 


330 


430 


30.3 




Other, n.e.c, - , "™ 


13,230 


16,810 


27.1 




-Medical & Othfer Health Workers ' 


32,390 


41 160 


27.1 




Dietitians &. Nutritionists 


620 


690 


.11.3 




Nurses, Professional 


15 4x)Q 


19 91 n 


25.2 


* 


Technicians 1 Medical & Dental 


4,110 ' 


6- ^in 


53.5 




-Veterinarians 


230 


^^0 ' 


'43.5 




Chiropractors & Therapists 


1 310 




.-J 37.4 




Teachers 


46.010 ^ 


49 980 


8.6 , . 


/ 

/ 


Elementary 


20,900 


20,270 


-3.0 




Secondary . ' ' 


13,990* i 


15,980- 


14.2 




Social Scientists 


' i,550 


3^810 


16.8 




Other, Professional, Tech* & Kindred- 


61,030 


72 990 


19.6 


• 


Accountants & Auditors 


9,320 


9 990 


7.2 




Airplane Pilots & Navigators 


590 


630 • 

V/ «J w 


6.8' 




Artists, Athletes & Entertainers 


3 ^00 


A Alh 


13.1 




Designers, exc. Des. Draftsmen* 


2>29Q 


2,540 


10.9 




Librarians 


2,440 


2,640i 


:i-8.2 


- 


Photograptiers 


1,090 • 


1 170 


7.3 




Soci^l/& Wejtf^^e^ Workers 


3}i60 


4 680 


35.3 




LeilCcal & Kindred Workers \ 


223.020 


253,930 


13.8 




Stenos*, Typists & Secretaries 


55,540 


63,230 . 


13.8 




Office Machine Operators 


11,370 


15,870 


39.6 . " 


* 


Other Clerical & Kindred . 


156,110 . 


174,830 


12.0 




Accounting Clerks 


8,020 


8,650 


7.8 , 




Bookkeeper's, Hand 


16,630 


18,200 


9.4 




Bank Tellers 


^ RAH 




36.3 




Cashiers 


" 10,050 * 


.13,730, 


36.6 


< 


Mail Carriers 


4,150 


5,120 


23.4 




Postal Clerks 


3,610 


3,750 . 


3.9 


« 


Shipping and Receiving Clerks 


6,150 


5,540 


-9.9 




Telephone Operators ^ 


6,160 


6,460 


4.9 




Clerical & Kindred Workers, n*e.c. 


97,480 

31 


108,120 


10.9 
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TABLE V (Continued) 



* a)IWECTICDT PROJECTKDVHKELDYMENT 
BY MAJOR pCCWmCWJUt.GROUPS^^ SELEQTED OCCUPATIONS 



Occupations 



Numbers 



T575 



Percent ^Chang;e 
1968-75 ' 



► Managers, Officials &^Proprletors 
Conductors, Railroad 
Credltmen 
, Purchasing Agents 
Postmasters & Assistants 
Man.^ Offlc., & Prop., n.e*c'» 

Sales Workers 
* ' Insurance. Agents & Brokers 
Real Estate Agents & Brokers 
Other,, n.e.c. 

Craftsmen » Foremea & Kindred 
•Construction Craftsmen 
Carpenters V ' 
Brlckmasoils, Stone Setters 
Cement & Concrete' Finis hets ^ 
Electricians 

Excavating, Grading Mach. .Operators 
Painters & Paperhangers 
Plasterers 

Plumbers & Pipefitters 

Roofers & ^Slaters 

Structural Metalworkers • 
Foremen, h.e.c. 
Metalworking Craftsmen exc. 

Skilled Machine Workers 

Blacksmllihs , Forge* Hammer. 
^Boilermakers 

Heat Tr^at., Anneal, Temp* ^ 

Millwrights 

Mol.ders, Metal exc. Coremakers 
'Patternmakers, Metal & Wood 
Rollers & Roll Hands 
Sheet Metal Workers 
Tool & Dlemakers, Setters 
Mechanics & Repairmen 

Airplane Mechanics & Repairmen 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics 
Office Machine Mechanics. 
Radio & TV Repairmen 
Railroad &- Car Shop* Mechanics 
Other Mechanics & -Repairmen 
Printing Trades Craftsmen 
Compositors & Typesetters 
El'ectrotypfers & Stereotypers • , 
Engravers * exc*. Photoengravers 
Photoengravers & Lithographers 
Pressmen & Plate Printers 
J^-^ansportation & Public Utility Craftsm. 
jinemen & Servicemen 



Mechanics 
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106,770 
440 
1,020. 
-3,130 
270 
101,910 

90,560 
9,630- 
3,250 

77,680 

20'6,13O 
43,400 
13,690 
3,200 
'200 
7,1-30 
2,940 
6,320 
430 
6,910 
880 
1,700 
34,320 
38,870 
16,300 
640 
240 
1,400 ' 
1,290 
1,290- 
l.,490 
810 
4,480 
10,930 
49,580 
3,690 
11,590 
810 
1,630 
180. 
31,680 
6,790 
3,800 
140 
330, 
880 
' l,-64d- 
5,720 
5,150 



116,680^ 
, 430 
■ 1,380 
3,650 
260 
110,960 

101,530 
10,330 
3,660 
87,540 

214, &70 
44,860 
13,220 
3,220 
240 
7,650 
3", 570 
6,110 
,450 
7,510 
980 
1,910 
36,650 
34,240 
14,000 
450 
•230 
1,24,0 
1,240 
1,070 
1,360 
690 
4,360 
9,600 
57,97X1 
3,860 
13,280 
1,030 
1,790 
170 
37,840 
6,880 
3,400 
100 
.. 320 
1,2:30 
• 1,830 
5,800 
5,350 



9; 3. 
-2; 3 
35.3 
\16.6 
-3.7 

8.9 

12.1 
7.3 
12.6 
12.7 

4.1 
3.4 
-3.4 
0.6 
20.0 
7.3 
21.4 
-3.3 
4.6 
8.7 
11.4 
12'. 4 
6'. 8 
-11.9 
-14.1 
-29.7 
-4.2 
-.11.4 
-3,9 
-17; 1 
-8.7 
-14.8 
-2.7 • 
-12.2 
16.9 
4.6 
14i6 
27.2 
9.8 
-5.6"^ 
19.4 . 
1.3 
-10.5 
-28.6 
-3.0 
39.8 
il.6 
1.4 
3.9 
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TABLE V (Continued) 

• CONNECTICUT PROJECTED EMPLOYMENT . 
BY MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS AND SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 



■m^ Occupat'ion 



Numbers 




Percent Chanpe 


1968 


1975 


1968-75 


410 


410 


0.0 


• 160 


40 


-75.0 


27,450 


'28,270 - 


3.0 V 


2,040 


2,110 


3.4 


1,150 - 


1,230 


7.0 


1,810 ' 


1,870 


3.3 


; 350 


450 


28.6 


' 730 


770 


5.5 


300 


260 


-13.3 


*. 40 ' 


30 


-25.. p 


4nn * 


440 


10 (i . 


4,830 ^ 


4,550- 


-5.8 


2,200 


' 2,600 


18.2 ' 


1,210 


• 1,430 


ia.2 ♦ 


12,'390, . 


« 12 ,'530 


1.1 . 


269,260 


268,470 


*-0.3 


77,070 


■ 70,280 


-B.8 


119,310 


142,840 


19.7 


.17,390 


'20,820 


.19.7 


4,090 


' 5,04,0 


23.2 


6,780 


9,020 


33.0 ' • 


6,520 


6-, 760 


3.7' 


28,850 


35,760 


?4.0 


52,470 


63,260 


20.6 


4,160 


5., 860 


40.9 



Locomotive Engirf|ers 

Locomotive Firemen 
Other .Craftsmen & Kindred Workers 

Bakers " 

Cab-lnetmakers ^ * 
^ Cranemeui Derrick & .Hoistmen 

Glazier^ » - , ^ 

Jewelers & Watchmakers - 

Loom Fixers ' , . ' * 

Millers . . 

Opticians & Lens Grinders 

Stationary Engineers / • 

- Inspectors 

Upholsterers 

Craftsmen h Kindred Worlcers, n.e^c. 

Operatives & Kindred W5rkers *• ^ , 
Semiskilled Hetalworklng Occupations 

Service Workers 

Protective Service Workers 
•Firemen & Fire Protection 
police, Marshals, Sheriffs 
^^uards, Watchmen 
WalterS|. Cooks & Bartenders 
Other Service Workers 
Nurses, Practical 



Source ; Connecticut Labor Department 

/ 
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CHAPTER III ^ 

* 



RAtrONALE AND CRITERIA FOR ^ALYSIS AND EVALUATION 



INTRODUCTION ... - . ' 

r % * • 

This- section contains -the rationale and criteria used 
to develop and test'modfels for facilities developirien^ for 
Connecticut regional community, colleges. Since publfc coiranunity 
colleges are relative newcomers to the. Connecticut higher educa- 
tional system, 'a discussion of the:jLr roles and objectives^ pre- 
cedes a review of the preyious planning assvmptidns considered 
fbr the regional community college system* The six models which, 
were develot>ed as alternative ways,, to provide community college 
instruction within the context of different regional^ conditions 
^are diacussed. Recommendations regarding ^he specific types of , 
physical plant to, be used and general criteria for the establish- 
ment and operation' of efficient and viable *r,egional community 
colleges. are irfdluded. 

DEFINITION OF A PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

t ' lit - I , 

Images of what a public community college Is or bhould 
be vary in accordance with a person^s knowledge and understanding 
bf whdt good community colleges are as found elsewhere and ffis 
values and needs at a given point in time. So educators and lay- 
men view the community college in quite different ways; basically 
the lay person judges the college in ^accordance with his personal 
educational' need, and his perception about the college's ability 
to meet his needs* For example, a person who sees no direct 
profit to himself from a college or who 'has a conservative orien- 
tation to society in general may think of the community college 
as a. place where poorly qualified students are weeded out so that 
public funds can be saved. Another person, not being served by 
the college and possessing a reactionary orientation to society, 
might view the college as an 'unnecessary organization threaten- 
ing certain values he prizes* A person with a liberal orienta- 
tion to society or whose needs are being served by the college 
may think of it as an institution providing eqjaal opportunities 
for all by teaching whoever needs to learn, whatever needs to be 
learned, whenever one needs to learn it and contributing to the 
general upgrading of society through services not made available 
by eitjier high schools or other institutions of higher education. 

But regardl^^s of how different persons view the insti- 
tution, there are' certain general features of a genuirte commun- 
ity college/ 
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thajor characteristic of a public cotmnunity college 
'is Qomprehensiveness . Comprehensiveness means that the insti- 
yt^ -tution, undet a single organizational structure, offers the 

*'full range of technical and semi-professional level occupation- • 
V * al curricula, including the engineering technologies, plus » ' 
/ preprofessional and liberal arts and. science programs for stu- 
dents who Kill , eventually transfer to four year colleges. In 
f addition, the comprehensive college offers a vast variety *of ed- 
ucational-cultural services to meet ct)mmunity needs and interests. 
Every, comprehensive community college offers, as a nortnal .and * 
, regular part of its program, technical institute type coursep. 

Depending upon state and .local conditions, there are 
^ gradations. of comprehensiveness to be expected among separate 
* colleges. A*"false coticept of 'comprehensiveness is that each 
college will offer all the pro^;cams offered by any other. An 
aggregatron of offerings in all community colleges in the system 
should reveal that prograias of every -type exist in .sufficient 
numbers to serve student interest and- needs for state,» regional, 
and even national demands*! Such a system will require controlled 
program differentiation' among the institutions* ihere will be ' 
sufficient need for some types of programs so that every commun- 
ity college should offer them* Yet the demands f or^ and interest^ 
in other curricula could not warrant, their existence at each 
Institution. This coi]ycept is shown in Illustration 1. Thfe - 
width of the illustration represent a the magnitude of demand 




•Extremely specialized,^ limited &eed 
Moderately specialized, moderate need 
Less specialized, high need 
Broad based programs,. 



Illustration 1: Concept of. System Comprehensiveness 
and Institutional Differentiation 



and interest^ or need for programs within the state. The alti- 
tude of the figure represents the degree of specialization. 
Block A at the bottom represents those study-areas in which there 
is sufficient demand and interest to warrant programs in each 
community college. An example might bfe curricula in busiijess 
education such as secretarial science. Area D represents those 
programs for which , demand and interest is extremely limited and 
which axe< usually highly specialized; examples are an asadciate , 
degree program in Mortuary Science, Nuclear Technology^y. Aviation 
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Technology, etc* These ar6 liot neeided in each college; a^^pro- 
gram.li^ Mortuary Science in one college would suffice. Areas 
C and B. represent graduated demand and. need and imply differ- 
ences in numbers of programs which should be penhitted to exist 
'^"^ to meet the demand and need* * 

Another major characteristic of a tiomprehensive public * 
* community college is its "open door" admissions pplicy^. It pro- 
vides for all people beyond the 12th^ grade age levei* (whether or 
^ not they are. high school graduates) post high school services of 
many kinds Jrom cultural activities of gdheral community interest 
to programs from which students can transfer/ to four year colleges 
or enter gainful employment* Students of all ages, adolescent 
% and adult,' represent a variety of socioeconomic backgrounds, 

* levels of abilities, types of motivations aiid attitude sets. 
ThSre is no selectivity for admission to tH'e institution (aca- 
demic, social, or*economic^ but admission /to cert&in curricula 
in the ^ollege Is. limited to those with prerequisite lattributes 
; for^success. 'Meanwhile the college offers programs for those 
persons not possessing prerequisites ;to enable them^to 
upgrada their proficiencies and overcome deficiencies* Therefore,' 
programs must reflect the needs of the local region as well as 
f the mipre gei\eraliz;^d and changing needs/'of a scientific ai^d tech- 

nological society. 

Another characteristic^ is that, unlike higher educa*^- 
tional institutions which enroll a ma/jority of students from 
outside a reasonable daily commuting distance, a cotmnunl^ty coll- 
ege is a functioning segment of the region it serves . Its serr 
vices are not confined to thet tracfLtloiaal |unctiohs of the four 
'year college but include activitiejs for thet education of the, ^ 
young, continuing education fox, the older citizens and the 
general improvemet^^ of the community through benelicial and appro- 
priate ^educational and cultural services. ^ ^ 

A comprel^enslve, definition of a commimity college is^ 
that it is an educational organization offering' post high school 
programs of less than the bachelor's degree level serving persons 
who: : ^ ^ 

• Desire to prepare for .entrance into occupational fields 
requiring more than high school but less than, a bachelor's 
degree leyel of education and training. * 

"» * ' 

• Want to /itaprove their general cultural backgrounds but 
have no interest in preparing for either a job or a 
baccalaurate degree. ^ 

• Want to acquire job skills in a ^different field or to- 
upgrade themselves for advancement iit the work in which 
they are employed. , * 

: ■ . • V. , . . • . ■ 
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Wish to complete the first two. years of liberal arts 
and sciences or preprofessional education near home 
and later transfer to a four year college or universe 
ity to complete -tjie last two years of baccalaureate 
degree ♦ ^ o*^ , . 

Feel the need for guidance and counseling assistance 
in career selection or in the removal bf deficiencies 
for college programs'* 

Are interested in community betterment projects of a 
cultural, civic, recreational, health or other type 
for which community college resources can be utilized ♦ 



i 



Need a seconi chance for success ^under conditions 
most likely to foster it) after failing to prpgress 
satisfactorily in the complex atmosphere of a large 
campus away from home. 

Failed to graduate from high school but who now desire ' i 
to better their skills through further education, but \ 
have difficulty being, admitted to other types of insti- / 
tutions .with selective admissions requirements, 

. For economic, family, or other reasons, must work part 
or full time and want- to obtain further education, 
simultaneously, within reasonable commuting distance 
from home and work on^ a part or full time basis* 

Are culturally disadvantaged and who heed maximum en- 
couragement which develops when it becomes "the thing 
*to" do" tp attend college near home at a cost they can 
afford. 



LEGAL ROLE OF CONNECTICUT REGIONAL COMMUMITY COLLEgES 

The stat^ system of higher education is legally defin- 
ed to Include state-supported regional community colleges* (Chap-* 
ter 178, Section 10-322)* Reponsibility for'their operation is 
vested in the board of trustees* The board of trustees has spec- 
ial responsibility for providing, "programs of study for 
college transfer, terminal vocational, retraining • and continuing 
education leading to occupational certificates or to the degree 
of associate in arts and in the" sciences* ♦ *" (Chapter x78. 
Section 10-326) * , ^ 

The Connecticut Regional Community College was legally 
conceived as being a comprehensive type institution. To help 
in Implementing this concept, the Board was authorized to appoint 
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f a regional council for e^ch college which. may advise It with 
respect to appropriate educational programs to meet the needs 
of the communities in the region. (Chapter 164, Part IIB,, Sec- 
tion 10-38d) • ^ 

A document entitled, "The Role of the Regional Cpmmu- 

nity Colleges in Conr\ectlcut" dated October 17, 196g and apprpveid 

by the Board* of Regional Community Colleges further defined the 

role of these colleges. It was stated that community colleges 
should o'f^r Instruction in subjects usually assl^abla, to th^^ 
categories of : " 

. Arts and sciences \ 

s 

. Business and applied arts 

. . JHealth services occupations ' 

Public service and social Velfare occupations 

Curricula emphasizing Instruction In mathematics and 
•the basic sciences are offered for students 'planning to trans- 
fer to senior colleges and viniveraities in scientific and en- 
gineering fields. An important delineation of role results in_ 
the statement that, "-...the CoKimunity Colleges do not duplicate 
' the efforts of the State Technical Colleges, and do not offer 
associate degree programs in engineering technology." Thus, 
\ broad guidelines defining the functions and role of a commun- 
ity college have been legally stated. Our planning is based on 
the concepts of what a community college should be and on what 
we interpret , the Connecticut statues to imply. 



PREVIOUS PLANNING ASSUMPTIONS 

The- proposal for a long range plan for the distribution 
and location of Community colleges on a regional basis to meet 
state 'Wide needs was based upon certain key assumptions about 
their «ptirposes It- was asstimed they would be truly conununity 
centered institutions fwith comprehenskive programs of high quality 
to mpet a wide range of the needs of the community's youth and . 
adults. 'It was -felt these comprehensive programs would serve 
'.both.* part 'time sand full time students by providing strong trans- 

* fer curr^-culums and, at the same time, 'by placing major emphasis 
"on imm'ediate career offerings to' meet the occupational needs ^ 

• ^of youth and adults. Extensive evening programs for out-of- 
school youth and adults, including both general cultural off- 
erings and sp9cialized occupationally re1,ated- courses for job 

• ♦ . * • 

5 OrvlSt P.^ Design for Opportunity: A Plan for a State System, 
of Community Colleges in Connecticut » December, 1965, pp* 12-14.. 
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upgrading or retraining purposes were assumed. It was ^assumed 
each college would become a cultural center for Its region by 
providing a wlde'variety of activities. To^achleve these ob- 
jectives it was assumed that regional community colleges should 
maintain a ^flexible admissions policy under which high school 
graduates and those who did not graduate could have the -oppor- 
tunity to study. Also the college should be^located within a 
reasonable^ commuting distance for all residents and have suff- 
icient .enrollment (1,000 full time students) to provide program 
breq^dth to meet the needs of the region in which it. is located 
with optimum operating efficiency. 



A plan for establishing cotmnunity colleges in 12 re- 
Bions was recommended. The primary service, areas of each corrcs- 
•'^ponds with some, cpnsolidatlons and adjustments, to those of the 
Connecticut Development Commission Regional Planning areas. Ex- 
cept for a limited number of persons living along the state 
line in^the northeastern and northwestern comers of the state, 
over 99 ^percent of aH$residents would live within 15 miles o'f 
a community college which would be located near the center of 
population in each of the- 12 service areas. The districts' pro- 
poaed by the earlier study are shown in Figure 4. 

The present study required a re-examlnatloh of the . 
. proposed 12 district plan in the light of recent conditions \" 
* ^nd factors 6uch as topography and road systems which have Been 
^ planned since the earlier study. This st^dy goes beyond the other 
one in considering general areas of campus location within the 
district 'and the development and' testing ot models by which 
community college' services and progijams can be provided, 

BASIC PLANNING ASSUMPTIONS FOR THIS STUDY 
This study assumes that: ^ 

1. A properly established and developed Connecticut 
regional community college system will- attract the same propor- 
tion of youthi and adults as community colleges in other parts 

of the nation. ^ . 

-» 

^ 2, The. state' has responsibility for making "equal 
educational opportunity- available throughout the state«to res- 
idents, ^regardless of the number of private , Institutions. ^Equal- 
ity means programs appropriate to Interests and demands, at costs 
that do not discriminate, and offered at times when and places 
) where p€«)ple can attend. 

3, The roles of the state colleges and the University 
of Connecticut will be jPurther defined along with community 
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'colleges (ultimately amalgamated with state technical colleges) 
so that a^ complete system of public higher education will evolve 
wherein each unit*of the system fulfills particular functions*. 

4. The state is primarily concerned with its obliga- 
tion to the taxpaying citizens to supply educational services 
demanded l)y its citizens, regardless of the tradition of selec- 
tive education for the intellectually, socially, and economically 
elite in non-public institutions. ' 

5# Economic, political, sociological, and demographic 
factors will ^remain relatively stable, so past trends may be ex- 
pected to continue into the future* 

64 In the, interest of taxpayers and the best utiliza- 
tion of state manpower and financial resources, attention will 
be given to the differentiation of role which public two-year 
institutions* such as university branches, regional community 
colleges and state technical colleges will play in the imme- 
. diate future. 

»^ 

7. A*student will> be free to attend a regional commu- 
nity college of his choice regardless of whether it is in the 
proposed ''district in which he resides. 

8* A large majority of students (85-90 percent) attei\d- 

ing. each community college will reside within that pro'posed 

district*, ^ • 

♦ 

^ 9. Although university branches may ultimately dis- ' 

continue offering freshman and sophomore level* work which dup- 
licate efforts of the developing comnJunity colleges, the pres- 
ent number and scopfe of offerings in branches "will remain for 
some time. ^ 

MODELS t ' 



For the purpose of this stady a niodel was defined as 
an arrangement for providing community college instruction in 
regional areas by taking into account related local conditions. . 
The diffdirejit modjels are described below. 

Model I ' 

? « ' 

One arrangement *permits a community college to de'v^elop 
a single campus of its own, either using temporary or permanent 
sttuctures constructed for the purpose, on a site of sufficient 
size to accommodate enrollments in the foreseeable future and 
capabXe of future expansion. This arrangement is particularly , , 
suited for instances where enrollment will probably never exceed 
a maximum desirable size. < 
• 
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Model II ' . 

Another arrangement would be toVhouse a <:oinmunity col- * 
lege on the carapu^ of either, a privately supported community 
, institution or a public s-tate college or university* In this 
instance lease and contractual relationships could exist which 
would permit joint use of some existing instructional and S|^r- 
vice spaces and the joint development and utilization of others • 

Model III ' \ 

Another arrangement would provide a community college 

with^ multiple campuses, Within a single district locatdd to serve 
the major centers of population* In this instance sode program » 
differen^tiation could be expected among the several campuses. 
Instructional centers may be created in addition tp the regular 
cai^uses to serve high density population areas* ^ 

Model IV 

The development of a. central campus with one or more 
instructional centers is another arrangement* In a large dis- 
trict with several smaller but significant population centers 
or in a metropolitan area not large enough for two campuses, but 
top large for one of reasonajale size, the development of out- 
lying instructional centers is an arrangement for serving people 
where they are and, at the same time, limijting enrollment on the 
central facility* This may also be a feasible arrangement when' 
a main campus is located some distance from the core city area*' 
and there is a need to service core city area residents with 
selected appropriate programs. 

Model >V - * 

A community college with its own .facilities, whether ' 
. siitgle or multi-campus, might, under some conditions, contract 
with other "public or private institutioiis to provide instruction 
in specialized areas for interested students ins,tekd of -offer- 
ing the special curricula itself* jHiis. plan would utilize re- 
sources where they were already located without unnecessary du- 
plication of effort and cost* • ' * 

Model VI 

* • • 

A^community college may join several educational in- ^ 
stitutions forming an educational park complex. For example, a 
university branch, a private two-year college, the public commu- 
nity college, a regional high school and a state technical college 
would share a common site, This possibility for joint use of 
services and instructional facilities , and of staff iifay offer 
real economies* 
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ALTERNATIVES FOS PROVIDING FACILITIES 
ty , 

Each of the six models suggested allows for flex^ < 
iblllty regarding the actual kind of physical plant used, We ( 
believe that 

^ failure to take immediate action to acquire sites and 
construct facilities will result in higher costs to 
state tax ,]^ayei;s. 

• failure to develop adeqtiate permanent facilities and 

the prolonged use of temporary facilities will prevent* 

the staters regional community colleges from serving 
the numbers of residents which they would otherwise 
serve* 

In the past community colleges have been housed in a 
variety of plants depending upon variegated local and state 
conditions. Experience has demonstrated that there is a close 
. relationship between the type and qualit>^ of physical facilities 
and the? extent to which the college attracts th^ proportion of 
yoiith and adults it is capable 'of serving* 

To give a comn^inity college immediate Ident^ity and to 
assist in creating a positive image during planning and construc- 
tion of permanent catppus facilities, instant campiis relocatable 
facilities have been u3ed.^> Illinois Central Community College, 
Peoria, Illinois is a prime example. Use of army barracks, quon- 
set huts, prefabricated buildings, and other teigporary structures 
can allow considerable savings during initial building phases* 
However some of • these temporary structures are in ramshackle 
condition within a decade or two, but become almost Impossible to 
destroy because of real or imagine^ vested intelcest* Some 
temporary type buildings^ are built specifically f 6t school use; 
they^are more expensive than >su?:plus buildings and usually cost 
less than comparable permanent structures. They offer advant- 
ages of portability, prefabricated design and ^elf-contained 
air-conditioning and heating. We recommend that the master fa- 
cilities pi^n establish definite, provisions for phasing out ten\- 
por^ry structures as new Uulldings are constructed. 

Another common arrangement is to rehabilitate buildings 
such as hotels, .factories, shopping centers, stores, living quar- , 
ters, offices, public schools, etc.,» for community college use. 
None of these facilities, especially old public^school buildings, 
will eveY be satisfactory except as temporary expedients while 



6 Relocatable School Facilities , Educational Fafcilities Labor- 
atbries, 477 Madison Avenufe, New York, New York. " - 
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financing and construcilpn of adequate permanent facilities 
•are phased. 

In other Insjrances, pa.rtlcularly in^ rural or spar^seiy 
populated areas, const raints have been exercised in* starting (iollege 
instayictlon until a campus with adequate facalities has been , 
constructed^ It Is more important In thes/ areas that the, college 

f arses begin under conditions which glv^ it respectability and 
Eferentiate it from nigh school. ^ 

/ 

/ / ■ ■ ^ 

/ ESTIMATED/COSTS - j 

• / - / \ ' 

For coristructipn .of permanent facilities to provide/ for 

Connecticut r^monal community jcolleges, exclusive of site t^osts, 
the state wlll^eed to provld/$282,8q0,000 - $313,600,000 to 
accommodate enrollment pj::^tentlals as estimated and showi^ 1a 
Table XXVI, ^ assumption ^used in estimating is that construc- 
tion costn will approximate $7,000 per full time equivalent^ 
Another assumption is tlc\dt 150 square feet will be necessary per 
FTE'and that construction costs would be approximately $47 per 
square foot. If sta^e technical college facilities can sei^e as 
the nucleus of fouryfcampuses, this amount could possibly be re- 
duced to $257,600,000 - $285,600,000. .1 

Site costs vary considerably, but if present trends 
persist, both site and constriction costs will be far morel ex- 
pensive in five or teni years. These estimates do not Include 
site or site development cos.ts. They would be in addition. 



CRITERIA FOR ESTABLISHING COMMUNITY COLLEGES | 

Some lessons useful in present day pl.annlng have^^een 
deftlved from nearly 50. years of experience in public two y.ear 
college establishment and development. The evolution of older 
community college systems has followed a similar path in differ- 
ent parts of the nati6n. •'ftore recently certain states,- among 
them Michigan, Florida, Hawaii, Arizona, and NeW Jersey, h^ye 
considerably shortened the evolutionary time period and the 
necessity of yrestling with certain types of problems that long 
plagued oldei/ systems groping their way for one reason or another. 
From this expeirlence we •have learned that the fojLlowlng criter- ^ 
ia are^essentlal to providing the most , effective community coll- 
ege service: * I 

1. A community college,^ shoilld be located within rea- 
sonable driving time (20-35 minutes) from where the -people live ^ 
whom it is expected "to serve. Geographical distance is irrel- 
evant; travel time will vary more qccordii\g to traffic densities, 
condition of 'roads, availat>ility of access, and weather. Three 
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of the four major reasons why able Connecticut youth do not 
on for college education are financial.^- An opportunity close 
'•to home reprasehts a lessening of the financial burden^ ^ ^ 

2. There should be a potential for an appVoxirnate 
minimum enrollment of 1,000 full time students./ This is required 
to provide a sujfficient diversity oJe-" programs to meet interests 
and demands, at a reasonable cost. " - / 

3* We believe,Afor maximum advantage, a community 
college campus should ,not' be 'planned for over 5,000 full time 
equivalent students. Although there is not research^virience 
to document this recommendation, some authorities in the commu- ^ 
nity college field believe that when a community college reaches 
the enrollment size of 5,000-6,000 a diminishing factor militat- 
ing against the advantages of a community college in terms of ^ 

complexity and size results. ' , * 

* « 

4. ^ It is essential to the success of a coiranunity 
college in attracting the potential niimbejrs of youth and 
adults in any area that it have its own identity separate from 
any other institution^ The comiaunity college is not just the 
lower two years of a ^f our year institution — it is a different 
type of institution and needs to be protecte'd f^ok the stereo- 
typed perckption many persons have of four year^ colleges and 
universities. A community college .located on the same campus 
or adjacent to a four year institution will inevitably be 
regarded as inferior and second class. Good examples are Flint 
Community College .and Henry Ford Community College in Michigan. 

5. A positive image to engender community pride an^ ^ ^ 
respectability is esseatlal to effectiveness. The community 

college is a symbol of . a region's belief in education as a sus- 
taining force in democratic life, an expression of its aspir- 
ations, and a* center of educational, cultural and recreational 
life. The campus pl,ays a sytoboiic role within the total comm- 
unity 'it serves. The physical facilities' used by the college 
have much to do with how residents regard it and extefit to 
which it attracts students. Use of temporary facilities has 
advantages, but if plans aren*t sitiniltaneously dr soon underway 
to develop permanent facilities, the stigma of the college being 
second best takes a long time to overcome. Most destructive of 
a positive image is to temporarily house a community college op- , ^ 

• eration in a high School which is being used simultaneously by 

• the secondary sxihool. - ' \ ^ 



7 Carl Nienstedt, "An Analysis of the Reasons for Not Attending 

College of College Able Secondary School Graduates in Connecticut,'' 
(Doctoral Dissertation). Storrs: University of ^Connecticut, May 1963. 
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.*6# A community college should be located as. close as ^ 
possible to the time-geographical center of the service area 
and in proximity to the greatest aggregation of population. A- 
vailability of public transportation is not important; studies 
and experience in other states have shown that only a very small 
percentage of students ever take advantage of it when it is avail- 
able. ^ . V 

7t Each community college should be truly comprehensive 
in its offerings. Each should- be able to offer the full range 
of education and training in occupational,' preprof essional, and 
college parallel work fbr which there is interest or demand. For 
example, a student wjio aspires to become an engineer but learns 
* this is over his ability should be able, without loss of face 
by transferring to another institution, to slide sideways in 
the same institution to an engineering technician program. Tech- 
nicians needjT as part of their preparation, general education 
in fields othe;: than their areas of specialization; these are^ 
offered in a community college. Residents all over the state 
should have opportunity without leaving their home atea to 
upgrade job skills, retrain for new types of work, or prepare for 
job entry into any one of a number of engineering technologies 
as well *as other semi-professional or technical level occupations. 
' In fact, each college should of^er the following services and . 
instruction: ^ . * 

College parallel programs 

Occupational programs in any area for which there is 
a need * * . ^ 

General education for those persons who want it 

Job upgrading and retraining courses and programs 

. 'Guidance "and counseling services 

. J * * ► 

- * Community services 

- >^ Not only are comprehensive comntunity colleges needed 
, to ^serve the educational needs of residents within reasonable 
commuting time and distance, but good ones deVelop a sense of 
unity and community, citizenship among both faculty and students, 
in this atmosphere there are no second class citizens or programs 
stigmatized as inferior because they are physically separated or 
designed to prepare for employment. Besides financial economies 
.that /can be achieved in staffing, adminis tration^ and operation, 
" the 6ther points made in this' section support th,e ultimate 
amalgamation of technical colleges and community colleges, and the 
immediate authorization for each community college to offer cur- ^ 
rimila in the engineering technologies as well as ia other ocau- 
pfi^ional fields^ ^ 
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8. A community college should develop the best liberal' 
or general, education program of which it, is capable to -meet the 
need of , the students who will transfer. It should not design % 
transfer programs geared to* specific institutions, as graduates 
transfer to a large number of different institutions with dif- 
ferent sets of requirements. The '"Policies and Guidelines for 
Transfer of Students from^the Regional Community Colleges to 

the. State Colleges" represents in the opinion of ADL staff a 
commendable working relationship between state colleges and 
the community colleges, ^ 
• ■ 

9, A reasonable range of land area needed for a 5,000 
full time student equivalent canipus is as follows :° 





Urban 
. (acres) 


Suburban or Rural 
(acres) 


Academic 


8-10 


30-37 • ' 


PE fields and counts 


'' 5-14 


15-30 


Parking and ^drives 


13-20 


25'35 


•Open space 


5-6 


20-48 




30-50 ■ 


90-150 • 



Experience has shown that excessive costs result when, 
because of inadequate foresight and planning, a community college 
cami^us has tp be enlarged or be removed to another site to adequately 
accommodate its enrollment. Any site contemplated for Connecticut 
community colleges should meet the minimum acreage specified above. 
It should not be located on a lesser size site, regardless of 
current political pressures or inclinations to do so. 



8 L,E, Finlay and R.E, Lahti, A Primer for Planners , Washington, D.C 
* American Association of Junior Colleges, 3^67, p»'"30* 
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CHAPTER IV 

APPLICATION OF CRITERIA BY PROPOSED 
' COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 



INTRODUCTION 

Recommendations in this section result from a detailed 
analysis of factors in each proposed community college district/ 
the application of criteria outlined iti Chapter III, and the 
projection of potential enrollment by district as detailed in * 
Chapter VI. 

Shown in Figure 5 are the proposed districts with the 
estimated 1985 potential head count day and evening enrollments. 
These forecasted head counts include students enrolled in all 
types of associate degree programs, including the engineering ^ _ . i 
technologies, except those in branches or fbur year colleges T l 
They are based on the assum pti-ons thafi -wherever they are located, ' 
state technical coll^eges an'fflreglonal community colleges are amal- 
gamftted; that the communtiy collegi^s will be cpmprehensive; that 
commimity colleges' will be located in adequate facilities devel- ^ 
oped for the purpose; that .good programs of personnel services 
will be developed by community colleges; that articulation will 
be developed between the community college and both the high school 
and the employers of each area. ' , * . 

^ * NORTHEASTERN . >< 

In the Northeastern Connecticut and Windham, planningf 
regions., population is sparse and^ road systems do not ^permit ^ 
rapid traverse of th^ region. The tJonnectficut Turnpike runs 
between Norwich and a point a short d:^stance south of Danielson 
where Route 52 intersects and p^^oceerds north to the state line. 
Planned for the future Isf the replacement cf present Route 6 
with Interstate 84. When completed this freeway will enable 
residents of areas like Coventry, Mansfield, Windham pr Columbia 
to reach either Mahchester or Danielson in about the same length 
of time (20-30 minutes). * • 

Within appro:d.mately d fifteen mile radius 'of Danielson 
in 1970, there is .a potential community college head count day 
enrollment of kt least 870 persons and 630 P^trt time head count 
prospects.' By 1985 there will be a pbtential day head cou^t 
.enrollment of 1,177 and 850 part time head counts. South and 
southwest of this are^ prospective students will likely be 
attracted to Mohegan Communj/ty College in the Southeastern 
Connecticut Region. West of the area, residents will likely 
attend Manchester Regional Community College. 

/ 37 
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In the Mansfield arid Windham areas in the southwestern 
portion of the Northeastern-Windham region are the University of . 
Connecticut and Eastern Connecticut? State College to which four 
year oriented students from the region may Commute. There is 
'presently a void in easily accessible and community college types 
of educational* programs in the Northeastern region* Population 
is expected to increase 27 percent between 1970 and 1980 in the 
Northeastern-^indham area. 

One way , of extending the educ^ional opportunity would 
be for either the Manchester Community College or a new community 
college located iii Southeastern Connecticut to establish an 
instructional center in Danielson with ^mlted offerings in 
occupational, preprofessional, * and college pjarallel prpgrams* 
If * this mode. was used, Mohe^an Community Colltege would be the 
preferable mother institution due to ease of transportation and 
the fact it' may ultimately encompass the present State Technical 
College in its offerings. If this mode of service were estab- 
lished a^ an operational practice, plans should exisd for the 
instructional center to become an autoKiomous Qommunity college 
when enrollments reach a minimum of 1,000 full time students. 
A distinct important 'disadvantage of*this arrangement is that 
. such an operation would likely be viewed by residents as a step- 
child and second b^st.» Enrollments could^ b,e depressed by empire 
building inclinations of staff in the mother institution through 
limiting program offerings, articulation and recruitment service 
resources and image building efforts, including the use of 
ina'dequate^*makeshif t temporary type facilities. An advantage 
would be the stimulation, articulation and development of pro- ' 
gram^ at the center and the establishment- of procedures- whereby * 
students would have access to a greater breadth of programs at 
the MohiBgan College location than might ^otherwise be possible. 
Another advantage would be that, if time proved it unnecessary » 
the center could be discontinued more easily than a small com- . 
munlty college with insufficient enrollment to offer more than 
a restricted program of instruction. We do not think the parent- 
offspring arrangement would be a good one for this area. 

* The other mode of providing conmiunity college service 
would be to establish an autonomous regional community college 
^*at Danielson with feveryone understanding that enrollments and 
breadth of programs would be minimal for the first decade of 
existence. This mode of operation would undoubtedly appear dur- 
ing initial years to be relatively , more -expensive! 

In this area it would be essential that a community 
college not begin operation until adequate, facilities are devel- 
^oped. The more Ipdrsely populated and rural the area, the more 
essential It is that the callfege begin under conditions v7hich 
engender in residents civic pride, a posture of^ respectability , 
and a positive image. Nothing can be more destructive of these 
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attributes essential to a'ttrac^ilng enrollments, particularly 
among adults, than starting a community college in hand-me-down 
renovated old school buJ^lding^ or in makeshift rehabilitated 
houses, s tores, 'or^ other structures. Temporary instant campus 
facilities create a mor^e positive image apd institutional iden- 
tity in an area JLike this prpvided actdon is underway meanwhile 
tp develop permanent facilities. ^ 



Recommendations . 

We recommend for the Northeast Ar^a tha^: - 

(1) A Regional Community College be established in 

the Northeastern region on the pattern of Model I. 
Its location should be between Danielson and 
Putnam, within an area not to exceed five miles 
west of Highway 52, and in proximity to municipal 
services and facilities. 



r 



(2) The process of establishment include the selection 
of a site and the construction of facilities to 
accommodate 1,500 students and a survey of educa-^ 

^ tional interests and occupational aspirations of 
high' school seniors, a cross section of parents, 
and high, school guidance personnel in at least 12 
surrounding towns prior to the opening of the col- 
lege. Executives of any industries or businesses 
in the area shpuld be contacted for their ' opinions 
oh needs. The survey should initiate the action 
so results can be used to ^etermine and verify 
needs for instructional programs as part of the 
process of planning facilities. Aside from these 
useful findings such a survey would begin the - 
process of building psychological idenyjEication 
among residents with the prospective coHeg^. 

(3) The initial survey effprts provide for the involve- 
ment df citizen rep'resentati^es from each town in ' 
the primary service area. ' 
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. * - ^ SOUTHEASTERN ^ 

, • <t 
In the Southeastern Connecticut Regional Planning 
district, Norwich and New London have the largest concentrations . 
of population*^ Norwich is much the larger at this time, and it 
is likely to* be for some time in the foreseeable future. Ulti- 
mately, population growth is likely to« occur along an East-West 
belt bordering on Long Island Sound and possibly betweenNorwich 
and New London or Grotoh. Connecticut College, and Mitchell 
College are Ipcated in New London and a University of Connecticut 
Branch is located at Avery Point south of the Groton central 

" business district. -The ioad to Avery Point passes by the Hess 
Tank Farm, a large storage deposit for petroleum products, such 
as gasoline. The road then bisects the P.fizer Medical Research 
Laboratory facilities with larg^ employee parking lots on each 
side of the road. The road coming out of Groton toward the 
Point bisects facilities used by the Electric Boat Division of 
General Dynamics ^fter passing a Defense Plant, bot$ of whiph 

.generate heavy vehicular traffic congestion during certain time 
periods. Avery Point is unmatched for scenic beauty. It would 
not, however,* be a desirable place to* locate a public community 
college in the Southeast 'regional area for the following major 
reasons even if the old barracks type buildings were razed and * • 
replaced with suitable ones: ^ ^ . ^ 

• The location will 'always be too far ^removed from 
the density and center of population in the 
region it should serve. 

• Access to. the location is difficult due to pedes- 
trian and vehicular traffic congestion around 
the plants and parking facilities* on both sides 
of the road; this would be even more complicated 
by 3,000-4,000 additional cars In ihe area 
generated by the 'presence of a community college.^ 

The Thames Valley TechnicajL College is located near 
the intersection of the Connecticut Turnpike" and RoutJe 82 adja- 
cent to a regional vocational technical high school. This 
geographical area on the southwest side of Norwich is easily 
accessible to most of the southeast region. Considerable 
contiguous land is available. at this time. 

In 1960 there were more persons living In the area on 
the west side and. adjacent to the Thames River in New Lond&i, 
Waterford aiid Montville than on the east sldei in* Groton ana 
Ledyard. Population projections to 1980 by the Southeastern 
Connecticut Regional Planning Agency indicate that while the 
percent of growth In Groton and Ledyard is expected to be great- 
est during .the next decade, it is anticipated that there will 
continue to be more people living 6n the west side of the river 
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in the towns of . Waterford, Mpntville and New London. In 1970 
^the head count day potential enrollment is about 3,400, and for 
'the evening it is about 4,500. By 1985, head count potentials . 

will ^e 3,900 and 5,200 respectively. . " . 

To get a community coMege started* in temporary quar- 
ters pending the acquisition of a permanent site and the con- 
struction of adequate facilities it would be advisable, in our 
opinion, to, locate it in Norwich* rather than on Avery Point. 
In Norwich, there are possibilities for temporary office and ^ 
instructional spaces at a minimum of cost. •'Renovation of old 
public school buildings or other available space in Norwich for 
temporary use would seem a'^ more desirable arrangement while the 
permanent site and facilities ws'xre b6ing developed than any 
lease arrangement for 35-40 years with a coinnvgrcial firm that 
would offer to cqnstruct' buildings. The latter arrangement 
would likely delay selection of a permanent site and construction 
of facilities beyond the time when currently available' adequate 
site locations could be obtained. 

Wherever the 'community college is located in this region, 
if certain two year associate degree programs offered by, Mitchell 
College were found to be of the quality and type desired, if 
their parking and instructional facilities would accommodate all 
the students who would elect^such programs, and if there would 
be no more cost to the student than if the .program were offered 
in the community college, and if the legality of contractual 
arrangements is unaltered, contractual * relationships whereby * ^ 
studenti^s enrolled in the community college would receive instruc-* 
tion on the Mitchell College campus are a possibility. 
\ » * - * 

.Two major feasible alternatives for location are: 

1. A comprehensive community college located on a 
campus designed to, .serve 3,500-3,900 students 
and developed independently with no association 
wd^th any other institution. If 'located for best 
present an4 future access to th^ entire are^ 
population and situated so as £o^ minimize travel 
distance time for all the region it should be 
somewhere midway between" either Hew London or 

'Groton and Non^ich. ' * 

2. Since land is available adjacent to the 'Technical 
• College and Vocational* High School, another pos- 

sil)^*lity in this area is to locate the community 
* college site adjacent to the existing schools, 

Jthus creating an educational park as described in 
^ Model" VI. 
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Recommehdatlons 

Our recommendations for th5 s regions are that : 

(1) The Thames Valley State Technical College an^ 
* the Regional Community College be consolidated 
ultimately into one institution and located on ^ , 
•the same si*te under conditions described under * 
- ' Model I or Model Vj/ - \ 

* * 

. (2) If the Regional Vocational T^chnic;>al High School 
could take over and utilize existing Technical 
College facilities for program expansion bqyond 
r those currently offered, ahd^ If the Technical 
College program facilities could be relocated on 
a site as part -of the community college, then a 
campus site midway between Norwich and either / 
New London or Groton would be preferred*. Such a * 
location would be more \jentrally located and 
.accessible to serve the future expefcted population^ 
vehicular traffic arid parking facirities would be ^ 
dispersed, yet a midway \ocation would still be ]»- ^' 

accessible for advanced high schooj? vocational- 
technical students who would* desire advanced, 
classes during their senior year or instructors 
who. would teach at both levels, A midway location 
might, bp more identifiable with the region than a 
location "^t the edge but within the city limits- 
.oi^ Uprwich, In this case Model I would be' best, • 

(3) If relocation bf ^the State Technical College does 
not seem feasible, then Mohe^an Community College . 
should be located in such a way that the technical 
college facility can ultlmat^y become one building . 

unit among others on an expanded site at the present ^ 
location to accommodate the full range of programs. 

(4) If it is not expected that the regional vocational 
technical high school will substantially expand its 
enrollment or programs as population increases in 
the area it serves, if adequate parking space is 
available to serve the state technical college 
enrollment, the .community college, and vocational 
technical high school, and if new and improved 
highway access routes to the site can be developed, 
there are ^educational and economic advantages for 
incorporating the present, technical college facility 
as one unit at^ong others on -a community college 

* campus at the location 'adjacent to the vocational 
technical ]iigh school.. In this case Model VI would ^ 
be applicable. 
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In this ijegion either alternative location would 
be satisfactory and each would have a similar number 
of advantages and disadvantages. The time distance ^ • 

factor of either location is immaterial. The spe- 

elf ic act-ion to be recommended- here would defend ^ 

r" upon flridirigs of^a more d st:udy~of factors * * ' 

- , bearing upon the matter than are within the scope 
of this .9tudy., including those related to the "if" 
factors mentioned here. 

CAFITQL-E-CAPITOL "WINDHAM-NORTH CENTRAL 

Hartford is the largest population center in the 
Capitol Planning Region. Currently, Manchester Community College 
and Greatet ^Hartford Community College serve the region which is 
bisected by the Connecticut River traversing the state from north 
to sduth. When Route 84 is extended eastward as planned, the 
college in Manchester may be expected to attract students from 
Columbia, Coventry, -Mansfield, , and Willlngton in addition to 
other towns in fche Capitol Region situated east of the river, 
except those near the state line north of Hartford. Present . . 

road systems make it difficult to go directly from points north 
I of *Vern5n a'nd South Windsor directly to Manchester. 

The area including towns of Enfield, East Granby, East 
Windsor, Ellington, Somers, Windsor Locks, and Suf field are 
^xpected to experience a 34 percent populatipn expansion by 1980 
over the 1970 estimate. The entire Capitol Planning Region is 
expected to have, a 20 percent ^population increase in the same 
period., ' : . . 

By 1985, there will be a community college day head ' - 

count enrollment potential In the Capitol Planning Region of 
around 11)^800 students. Part time evening head count enrollments 
likely will approximate 14,600 persons. 

In 1970 there are an estimated 8,^678 potential day \. 
^tudents^-aiKL,aver.JjO^OOO^,potentlai part time evening students* 
The potential day head count enrollment ^rom the Capitol Region 
in 1970 for campuses located in Enfield, Manchester, and Hartford 
are 1,093, 2,195, and 5,390 respectively. When Stafford is 
added to the Enfield area and four towns from western Windham 
are added to the Manchester area, present potential day head count 
enrollments are 1,188, 2,688, and 5,390, respectively. By 1985 
realistic estimates of ^ay head count potential for Enfield, 
Manchester, and Hartford campuses would be 2,006, 4,239, and 5,700, 
respectively, with potentials *for part time evening head count - 
students being 2,327, 4,747, and 8,121. 
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With the future completion Route 291 and the devel- 
opment of Route 5 into a limited access freeway connecting East , i_ 
Hartford with Route 91 near Warehouse Point east of the Connecticut 
River there would be rapid, easy access from Enfield and adjacent 
areas to either the Greater Hartford or Manchester campus locations^ 

'By 1985, if two campuses existed to serve the entire 
Capitol Planning Region, there could be as many head count day 
student? as 6,100 on one campus and 5,700 on the other. • During 
the 20. years beyond, the potential will be even larger; Planning 
for a three campus arrangement now in the, area will make adequate 
provision for servicing the region for a, long, time to come, pro- ^ 
vided'^that for jfeach campus, site size and initial consrtruction # 
permit suitable expansions to be made later. « ^ 

Hecommendattons * ' . . • » 

Based upoA'our analysis of the factors involved^we 
recommend that: 

(1) Regional Community College campuses be developed 
in Enfield for 1,500 students (Model I), Hartford 

for 5,500 students (Model IV), and Manchester for ^ ^ 

4,500 students (Model I). ' • * 

(2) The Hartf oni campus be located immediately north ' ^ 
of Hartford along Route 91, the Manchester campus ' ^ 
be situated on the east side of Manchester acces- 

slble to Rbute 6 which will in the future become 

extended Route 84, N^nd the E'ifield campus be 

located in the vicinity of Thompsonvllle and 

Hazardville. , ' v 

(3) That^the Greater Hartford Community College 
consider operating a downtown instructional center 
(Model IV) as an adjunct td the campus offerings 

with programs limit ed to those of >primary in tere st 

-— -—^^ working Adults desiring job upgrading, retrain- 
ing, and basic education* 

• 

(4) That the State Technical College be located on the 
Hartford Community College campus and ultimately 
amalgamated with it, so its programs become one 
division among others in the total community' col- 
lege organization and its building facilities one 
component among others for the total college. 
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BRISm-NEW BRITAIN , . 

The Bristol-New Britali} area lying "only a few minutes , 
by Route 84 southwest, of Hartford Is a densely populated ar^a ' ' 
traversed by good. roads which will become even better when the 
freeway system' is completed. The estimated 1970 population of 
222,200 is expected to increase 18 percent by 1980, Routes 291 
and 66 when ^completed will provide easier access £rom the Hartford 
and Meriden areas. 

Assuming half the potential students .from' Wolcott . 
attended a college in the New Britain-rBristol area instead of 
Waterbury as clid most from Farmington -and 10 percent from Meriden,, 
the 19'80 day head count potential, is 4,000 and the evening head 
count potential is v4,900 students. In 1970, the enrollment 
potential for the area is. 3>000 day hea/d count and 3,800 evening 
head count, 

« 

In view of present and future vehicular routes .\ c^di-r 
tion^and location, the position of New Britain to Bristolf, and 
the location of *th^ University of Connecticut Medical Center at 
Farmington, a campus site should be locab^ North of Route 72 in 
Tlainville, The site should be accessible to Route 84 yet ori- 
ented toward Farmingtorv. A location near Route 10 between Route 
202 and north of Raute 72 capable of accommodating. campus service 
ahd instructional facilities for 3,600-4,000 students will be 



needed. It should be expandable to accommodate fu^re enroll- 
ments of up to 5,0Q0 students.. 



^ Recommendations 



We recommend that: 

(1) A community college campus be selected somewhere 
.between Bristol* and New Britain with an orientation 
to Farmington and the developing Mejiical Center and 

„ only^a .£ew' minutes of driving time" to Route 8 A _ 
" . iModel i)r " " 

(2) The community cfellege cooperate tlosely with both 

those in waterbury and Hartford iti ihe development r 
of occupational curricula, particularly in the ^ 
engineering technologies,^ ' ^ 
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NAUGATUCK VALLEY ' 

if 

" Waterbury in the Naugatuck Valley region is the western 
most central Connecticut major population center. It is 20 min- 4 
utes driving time southwest of New Britain and south of Torrington. 
Bristol Is closer. Major freeway Rojutes 84 and 8 intersect near 
the center of the»area, thus providing easy access from all direc- 
tions except west and northwest, Traffic generated by the several 
sites where 'employees of Scovill and otheis manufacturing, enter- 
prises work badly congests the downtown area. " However there are 
reasonably easy accesses to the freeway system. . . 

ADL staff drove to Waterbury from New Milford via 
Routes 67, 317, and 64 in 40 mj.n^tes during a heavy blizzard when 
roads were covered with snow and ,ice. , The distance time is less 
in better. weather. By northwest-southeaSt routes the western and 
northern ^ides of Waterburjr are accessible within reasonable driv- 
ing time to most of the area not closer to Torrington. , Waterbury 
is a 35 minute drive northeast from Danbury. 

In this region are three two year college^, one private 
and two public, and a University of Connecticut Branch. In the 
primary service area of a comprehensive community college located 
in or near Waterbury, will be an enrollment -potential of at least ^ ^ 

3,100 full time day head- count studefits and 4, 000, head count part 
time evening students by 1985. Presently the potential is for 
about 2,500 full time day and^ 3,100 evening he^d count students. 
Location of both the State Technical College and the Regional 
Community College should be such that their geographical orienta- 
tion is to the west. With the acquisition of a site of sufficient 
size to acqommodatB service (e.g., parking) and instructional 
spa,c.es for at least 3,000-4,000 students in the Xlommunity College 
and State Technical College and additional students enrolled in 
the University Branch, the three can be located in proximity. 

If programs offered by Post Junidr College ajje of the 
type and quality generally available in a public community col- 
lege, if par king and inst ructional s paces will a ccommodate. all , 

the~students^ who would select a given program of study offered 
there, if students enrolled in Mattatuck* Community College can 
"attend at a cost not, to exceed that i>hich would be required if 
the* same programs wete 'offered in the community college*, and if 
legal arrangements for contractual arrangements are unaltered, 
there are possibilities that contractual agreements might be 
made' bo that certain selected programs could be offered on the 
Post Junior College Campus t Post Junior College might become 
part of an educational complex, thus making it adtivlnlstratlvely 
easier to effect such contractual arrangements. 
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Recoiranendatlons 



Based upon our analysis of conditions In the region, 
we; recommend that: * 

\^ (1) The Mattatuck Community College and the Waterbury 
State Technical College ultimately be -amalgamated ♦ 
Facilities for the two operations combined into 
one ^should be located on the west or north-west 
side of Waterbury near the- e^ge or out of the city 
a^ay from the heavy .downtown congested area* 

(2) If a site of sufficient size to accommodate all 
instructionar and service (parking, etc.) spacer 
can be located with a west-northwest orientation, 
we .recommend that the University Branch be located 

^ there also. ' This arrangement could be developed 
into an educational park setting with advantages 
to all (Model VI). . .. 

(3) . Since it appears that for a long time to come, 

one campus will be sufficient > adequate space for 
^ a site 01} which expansions can be made in facili- 
ties to' accommodate up to 5,000 students should ^ 
be developed now. In the foreseeable future, 
before the western more spkVsely populated areas 
are developed residentiall'y,- facilities will be 
needed for 3,000-4,000 students. 



SOUTH CENTRAL , . 

In the South Central Connecticut Planning Region, New 
Haven is "the largest population center.' The* major population 
growth area is in the north toward Meriden and Walllngford^ 
Five colleges in this area besides the University of Connecticut 
Branch offer collegiate programs culminating in an associate 

-dfigteeL. Ihree.^addltloiialJ.ns.tii:iitions.^jlncluding,JZale_U^^ 

off^r traditional degree programs. 

' Population In the region is expected to increase by 
17 percent in 1980 over the 1970 level. Greatest growth is ex- 
pected north and east of New Haven and into North Brat^ford where 
the 1980 percentage increase is expected to be 34 percent over 
the 1970 level • . 

The 1970 potential day head count enrollment potential 

for South Central Connecticut is about 6^000 s'tudents/ The 
evening* head count potential is about 6,900 students. By 1985, 
the potential day head count will be approximately 7,400 and the 
evening head count potential is about 9,100 students. Because 
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of the potential numbers to be served and the spread of residen- 
tial and Industrial development, two co^eges In this region seem 
advisable. There are two alternative^ti (1) to apply Model III 
aiid have a sinjgle college with two campuses^ or (2) to apply 
Molfel I and have two separate autonomous colleges t 

If New Haven or Qulnneplac Colleges offer associate 
degree programs of the .type, emphasis and quality desired, and ^ 
at times when they will accommodate students, if parking and 
ins1:ructional spaces will accommodate all students who would 
enroll in such programs in the community college, if students 
enrolled for these programs ih;«the community college can atteYid 
at a cost equal to that the same programs were offeredv-in 
the community college » if legal provisions for contractual rela- 
tionships remain unaltered, ^there are possibilities for contract- 
ual relationships between tha public community colleges in the 
South Central Region and these colleges/ 

Rec ommen dations 

Based upon our .analysis of the pertinent factors in 
the region and surrounding areas in proximity, we recommend 
•that: . . . ^ 

* ' * . 

(1) Two separate autonomous colleges be established in 
' distjrlcts roughly corresponding to those' shown in Fig- 
ure 5. One distriat (hereafter referred* to as the 
Bi'ook Park. Area) would be cop^osed of Wallingford, most 
of Meridenj^ Cheshire, Hamden, North Haven*, and -North 
Branford.. Thec^pther district would consist of New 
Haven, West Haven and the rest of the area in the South 
Central Connecticut Planning Region not contained al- 

' ready in the other distr^ict. • » 

(2) We recommend that one college. South Central Community 
C olle^a^^b e^ocated^ix^JJiajHies^south west side o£ t he 

New Haven Central area. This one patternedltfter Ho^ 
del IV should be accessible from Interstate 95] Route . 
34, and Route 15* (Wilbur Cross Parkway). This campus 
should be plajxned to accommodate 5,500 full time day 
students • - 

(3) We recommend that the second college, .patterned after 
Models I ^ be located *do as to accommodate the growth 
areas of North Haven, H^den, and North Branford aa • 
well as other growth areas up the valley which include 
most of Merlden. (See section on Brook Park Area) 
This college should be planned for 2,800-3,000 full 
time day students. 
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(4) As the State Technical College ie established con- 
sideration should be givan to locating it adjacent 

y to ^the ^community college campus, so that between them 

the fulJ spectrum of^ t^ 
technology can be of felted. 

(5) As a temporary measure while the permanent campus is 
developed, as soon as possible, the South Central 
Community College should be relocated from the high 
school facilities such as the Eli Whitney factory 
building. 

(6) A downtown store front instructional center should 
be considered for serving persons there with care- 
fully selected and limited offerings and services, 
primarily oriented to job upgrading and training. 

BROOK PARK AREA / . 

The Brook^Park Area is used to refer to a geo'graphical 
area between Meriden on the North and North Haven on the south 
and including ps^rts of Cheshire, Hamden and North Branford and 
all of Wallingford* 

This is a rapidly growing area, residentially and * x 

industrially* Presently the largest concent rat i'Sn of populatiorv 
is in the town of Meriden, but both the population and geograph- 
ical center of the area designated lie to the south of Meridan* 

This area -is weir served with traffic arteries. When 
Route 66 is completed, residents will be able to travel east 
,and west as well as north and ^south through the Meriden- 
Cheshire area. . ' ^ , 

^ Metiden is in a favored pdsition inasmuch as residents 

have about equal time distance easy access to four C4) community . ^ 
.colleges. recommendations of this study materialize from 7 
Merirdenrirhese- caliege^campuB'es" would^bia Ml^le town 15 minutes , 
Wallingford 15 minutes, Waterbury 25 minutes,, and Bristol-New 
Britain 20 minutes. As aptly demonstrated, the four contiguous 
towns in the Meriden area ''are '^readily accessibTe by roadway via ^ 
I-84> 66, 1-91, and 15. These major routes provide easy^ access— 
to each of four nearby community ^college locations, extant and 
recommended. Such a plan would avoid heavy traffic congestion 
on highways converging in the center of Meriden by distributing 
it. in four directions over short distances. Commuting patterns 
of workers show that about 79 percent living in Chesire work 



9 Greater *^er£den Chamber of Commerce, "Study Need for Commu- 
nity College tp Service the Greater Meriden Area," * 
February, 1970. P.l» ' ^ ' • 
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In New Haven, Waterbury or New Britain. Percent of workers . 
regularly commuting to work at a proposed or existing community 
college location from Southlngton, Walllngf ord and Meriden are ^ 
^ percent, 34 percent and ?9 per^ient, respectively. The trenJ* 
16 lor ~increas,ed numbers of out-cpmmuters* (§etween 1958 and f ^ 
1964/percent of out-commuters Increased 215 percent.) , 
• ' ' . ' ' . * . 

A cotfmiunity college is needed ^^^o serve the expanding 
population pushing north 'from New Haven, toward Meriden. A ^ 
location in the southeifn part of Walllngf ord Town in the area 
south of the Village of Walllngf ord would serve both the Meri- 
den and North Haven areas equally aS well. Residents of South- 
lng4:on are within a 10-15 minute drive, to a community college 
location in the Brlstol-^ew Britain area. 

While some>r6^idents of the northern part of- Meriden 
will find the 15 minutr^ 3SkLle^ drive to a community college loca- 
tion* in Mlddletown or/ the 25-30 minute 16-20 mile drive td a 

community college in Waterbtfry, Hartford, or Bristol-New Britain, 
most woul^^probably .^Ind the 7 mile 15 minute drive to a 
community college /^i Walllngf ord preferable* In many. Important 
civic and ecortomiq w^s thenre are close ties between Wallingford 
and Meriden* 

A community college in Meriden would riot be located 
properly to- serve the heavy population growth areas north of 
New Haven. Such a location would unnecessarily duplicate ser- 
,vice areas of colleges in Mlddletown and Bristol-New Britain. 
In fact the effect would be detrimental t9 a college in the 
Mlddletown area. However, a colleg8| located the area south 
of the village of Wallingford would have little effect upon 
Middlesex Community College, and it would be positioned best to 
serve 'th^ entire area between New Haven and Meriden. 

Recommendations t 

, ^ Based upon c ur analysis of all relevant ^factors we 

recommend that7~~^v 

, (1) There be a community college located between Wharton 

and Wallihgford off Route 5 and accessible to both the 
Wilbur Cross Parkway and Interstate 91. This college 
should be patterned after Model I. 



(2) This college be Initially planned to accomodate 2,000 
• full tl^me equivalent students with provisions for 

expansion to accommodate an additional 1,000 students* 



10 Ibid. , pp. 6,11. 
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GREATER BRIDGEPORT 

The Greater Bridgeport Regional Planning Agency, ex- ' 
pects the increase in the total number of children to' be more 
rapid than rat^ of total population growth in the Greater ' 
Bridgeport Region. IJ Population growth between 1970 and 1980 
within this- region is expected to vary significantly from town 
to town. North of the^town of Bridgeport, the population is 
expected to grow 48 percent in Easton,y43 percent in Monroe and 
22 percent in Trumbull. In Fairfield; which is west of Bridgeport, 
the population 'is likely to increase 17 percent over t;lp ten year 
"^riod, while it is expected to ^row 12 percent in Sti^^tford on 
tae eastern side of Bridgeport. However, population in the town 
01 Bridgeport is only expected to increase 1 percent between 
1970 and 1980. 

V 

. . - jlhe geographic center of the primary service area for 
a community college in the region faHs in Trumbull. Merritt 
Parkway and the Connecticut Turnpike provide easy southwest- 
northeast traverse from any part of the most densely populated 
area of Bridgeport. Both intersect with Route 25 gunning north- 
west through tjie central part of the region and scheduled for 
future development as a fast" access route connecting Rout;e 84 
with 4owntcwn Bridgeport. r 



The potential coramiinity college enrollment in the 
Greater Bridgeport region by 19,85 is 5,300 head count day stu- ' 
dents and ^,170 he^d count evening student^. The college can 
be expected to serve, a total of up to 12,000 individuals annually 
by 1985. This assumes that 70 percent of the potential in the 
Ansonia Derby area would attend Housatonic Community College. 
A college facility located in the downtown area of Bridgeport is 
likely to attract low socioeconomic white and non-white"^ residents 
and it would be convenient to adults working in .the center city 
area.. Even if adequate parking facilities could become available, 
the traffic congestion generated at .a downtown location would 
likely discourage a significant portion, of the potential clien- 
tele who would otherwise take advantage of JLt. Lessons that can * 
be gleaned from ei'owded and congested <:onditlons around the » 
University of Bridgeport campus would point negatively toward 
the creation of another similar situation, especially fo'r a 
commuting college. 

A community college located out of the cbngested down- 
town area will attract about the same numbers of low socioeconomic 
residents, white and non-white, and in addition larger proportions 
of all other potential clientele. There is no space at the 
Univex^sity of Bridgeport which would provide^ adequately for ^ 
public community college operation. 

Greater Bridgeport Regional Planning Agency, School Needs 
and Resources in the Greater Bridgeport Region , 1965. 
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^ Recommendations 

bur recommendations for serving best the populace of 
the Greater Bridgeport Region in the foreseeable future are 
that: ^ 

(1) A community college ^catnpus should be developed 
x>n' a>^lte selected for the purpose on the north 
side of Bridgeport. Such a site would have ready 
access to both Highway 25 and the Merrltt Parkway, ' 
We recommend that the community college have a 

^ comprehensive program, including engineering 
technologies,. If the two year engiiieering tech- 
nology programs of the Bridgeport Engineering 
Institute are of the type, level, and quality 
typically found in community colleges,, ,lf instruc- 
tional and service (parking, etc.) spaces are 
adequate to accommodate 'all community college 
students who would select two year engineering 

^ technology programs, if legal conditions remain 

unchanged, and if the cost to the student would 
be no more than if the programs were offered af 
•the community college, the community col^^lege might 

^ . contract for certain programs in englne'^erlng 
technology (Model V), 

(2) In addition to a facility to accommodate 5,000 
studerxts on a campus developed on the north side 
of Bridgeport^ consideration be given, to the col- 
lege operating a downtown instructional center 
aimed primarily at job upgrading^, retraining, and 
some selected pre-entry types of occupational 
education, A temporary location in the downtown 
area where the college could have its own faclli- - 
ties until such time as the major share of programs 
were phased onto the new campus would be preferable 
to locating in an old public school building or in 
a high school with shared facilities (Model IV), 

— Bo,th^Mojd.el3 JLV. and^V^ comblned^seem^best-suited^for 

this area. 
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. SOUTHWESTERN 

The Southwesterrv Connecticut Region containing th^e 
major population areas of Noirwalk, Stamford, ^reariwich and 
Westport is expected to Increase lu population by about 24 per- 
cent in .1980 over „the„1970_ level. „ Both the__Merritt Parkway and 
the Connecticut Turnpike traverse the region and provide easy 
access to both southern Connecticut and the New York City area* 

A comprehensive community college In this region has 
a*1985 potential of 5>900 head count day students and' as many 
as 7,350 head count part time students; In 1970^ If adequate 
facilities were available and diverse Instructional programs 
were in operation, the potential head count day enrollment is 
4,300 students wit^ an evening head count potential of about 
6,300 students. • . ! 

' . I 

New Canaan and Darlen lie between Nprwalk and Stamford 
and expect population growth of 42 percent ^nd 22 percent, 
respectively,, by 1980 over the I97b^estlmate. ' A large site ^ 
located near Route 124 or Route» 106 either in Darlen south of 
' the Merrlt Parkway or in New Canaan north of the Parkway would 
be easily accessible to the entire area. 



Recommendations 

, In the Southwestern Region we recommend that: 

(1) The Norwalk Regional Community College and 
Nprwalk State Technical College be ultimately 
amalgamated and Model IV be followed as the 
pattern of development. * ^ ^ 

(2) That the Community /Jollege develop instructional ' 

centers in both Stamford and Norwalk with selected _ 
programs limited primarily to those lof Interest 
to adults for job upgrading, retralijilng, and 
gei;teral cultural purposes. 
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DANBURY. AREA 

In the Danbury Area, Danbury- is the largest populst^ion 
center. When Route 7 ±s replaced by a new freeway plannfed be- 
tween Danbury and Norwalk, residents will be, able to travel 
__ .between-the-^two ,:points JLn. 25~mlnutes/ The same freeway vili 
ultimately go from Danbury to New Milford. In the Housatonic 
/Valley Plann4.ng Region and Woodbury, Southbury, Bethlehem, 
Roxbury and Ivfashington there is a potential of 2,300 day head 
count and 1,700 evening head count students in 1985 to be served 
by a community college in that area. This, is based on the^ 
assumption that half the students from Woodbury, Southbury, and 
Bethlertiera woulcl attend a college in the Housatonic Valley and 
half would be. attracted to the .Waterbury area. Another assump- 
tion i^ that residents in New Milford, Roxbury and Washington 
would be more attracted to a location in that area than to 
either Waterbury or to Noxthwes tern* College • There ,is*in 1970 
a pptential of at least 1,500 head count day enrollment and 
1,100 part time head count evening students in region. 

Because there is a State ^College ±n Danbury is no 
reason to think that persons who normally attend a public com- r 
munity college have their needs met. Experience has shown the 
assumption that all persons desiring- a college education who 
live near a public four year state college will go there is 
inaccurate. All over the country, some of the greatest needs 
for a community college and the most successful ones have been 
in locations where there is a state university or college. For 
example, such community colleges are Lansing Community College 
in the shadow of Michigan State University, Washtenaw Community 
College in the shadow of Eastern Michigan University and the 
University of Michigan, Parkland Community College in the' shaddw 
of the University of Illinois', Tucson Community College near 
the University of Arizona, Cuyahoga Community College three blocks 
from Cleveland State University and near four other four-year 
colleges and universities, etc* , etc* These commUnfty colleges 
are separate' from the Universities and do not share facilities • 

Recommendations ' t ^ 

In the Housatonic Valley Region* we recommend the 
following: ^ , * • 

(1) That there be a comprehenr^ive community collegejj 
established in the vicinity of Danbury as soon 
as possible on the pattern of Model I. 

(2) That a community^ college site be located near the 
intersection of Interstate Highway 84 and Route 7 
separate from Western Connecticut State College* 
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(3) That there not be either a community college 
or extension program of one opterated anywhere 
else in this region* 

(4) That until a community' college is established^ 
in the^ vicinity of Da^ury, residents of *the_ ^ 
Housatonic Valley area be served by existing 

c community colleges in Torrington, 'Waterbury, 
and Norwalk* ' 



NORTHWEST AND LITCHFIELD HI 

Population in the Litchfield Hills and Northwestern 
Connecticut areas is expected to increase over the 1970 level, 
about 17 percent by 1980. Ten y6ar9 hence, approximately 62 
percent of the population in the Htchfield/Hills area is ex- 
I>ected to be located in Litchfield, Torrii^gton, and Harwinton. j 
In 1970, Torrington has a^L estimated population of 31,500 and ^ / 
Winchester has an estim2f€ed 11,800. In driving, over the area, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc.,.s.taff found that the lairgj^^^t part of the ' 
Norwastern region has greatest direct and easier access via 
Routes 4, 63, 272^^ 8 and routes feeding into- them to Torripgton * 
than to Wins ted, due to the hilly geographical teri^ai'Si. . 

On an icy snowy. day withviToad conditions very^poor^ 
ADL staff drove from the^center of Torringfton to New^Mllford in . 
40 minutes via Route 25. The prlp can be made In less tiine when 
roads are cl^ar.- Torrington Is accessible to residents of ^ ^ ' 
^Litchfield and the area southwest to New Milford within a reason- 
able 'amount of driving time and distance,* although New Hilford 
is situated on the outer limits of such commuting range in that 
direction. A new freeway Is Under cfonstructlon and parti^^lly 
complied between Winsted and Torrington which wili permit rapid 
easy access of people in Winchester to a site in Torrington with- 
in 15-20 minutes of driving time. Residents who live north of ^ 
Winsted up to the state line can reach Torrington in 30 minutes 
time. Ultimately the freeway, will Be extended from Winsted to 
Canaan thus reducing further travel time ttom the extreme north- 
west porner to a Torrington site. 

A community college ajlequately serving this entire 
northwestern are^ co.uld have as many as 1,700 day head count 
students and 1,200 part time evening students by 1985* These ^ 
aref realistic potentials for a college located ih close proximity 
to the largest population concentration, oriented to best serve 
the area, and offering a comprehensive program of technical and 
semi-professional occupational programs suited to the region. 
Ill 1970, the day h^ad count potential is about 1,300 studeTits , 
and the evening head count potential is 970 students. 
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The pr.esent site of the University of Connecticut 
^ , Branch, four miles out oxi the northwest side of Torrington, is 
not large enough for a community college nor*is it properly 
situated for that purpose. THe present Northwestern ^Regional 
Community College facility, ^{lile suitable as a temporary one 
in-'which to begin, has woefully inadequate parking space, little 
possibility for expansion, and is not one whose appearance is 
likeiyito engender community pride and pQsitiye image bey pnd the- 
village of Wins ted. When one oj^serves a map showing the North- . 
west Region (Northwest and TorringtonrWinchester Planning Regions), 
the Winsted location , appears to be more nearly the center of the 
region but in reality, because of geographical terrain and con- 
sequently road systems, Torrington is the loci o^ greatest ' 
practical accessibility to all parts o£ the entire region, espe- 
cially the northwest. . . ' ' 

^ ' Another possibility would be for the- community college , 
in Winsted and the University Branch to enter into reciprocal 
contractual relationships (Model V). Part of the non^occupationally 
. , ' orifented work would be offered f6r all students at the Branch- 
location on contract. • Occupatlonally oriented work would be 
' ^ * offered to Branch enrollees at the communiby college location on 

contract. This novel arrangement would require a rediafinltlon ^ . . 

of Branch purposes. We doubt if safclsfactory* administrative 

arrangements are possible to accomplish this. - ^ ^ ^ . 

Recommendations 

i ' ' Our recommendations are that: , r'V^' 

(1) A community college campus 'located ±p best serve ^ 

the Northwest Region of 'Connecticut^jshould be ^ ^ ' . 

located on a site in the Torrington area, prefer- " r / 
ably on the southwestern side of the citjr^in the 
generafl vicinity of the hospital. A less prefer-'* 
able' alternative would be a site on^ th^ north side 

near thp edge pf l:he*city along 'old Route 8. * . 
\^ * ^ . . ^ ^ _ 

(2) We recommend that a community college site be ' . , 
selected and a campus be developed for this* pur-. . ^ * - 
pose as soon* as possible 'after the pattern of , 

Model I. The more xural an arra, the more impor- ^ 
tant it is for a coramjunity college to (Juickly 
develop .the kinds of progralns and facilitiet;* which 
will be attractive to adults. 'Otherwise the college ♦ 
will be stereotyped as only for young^ high school 
, graduates and those who want regular college work 

. ^ , , * offered on a lower level than similar work in a iojur • ' * • 

year institution." There are community colleges in 
sparsely populated areas that have been struggling" 

' ' ; • ^ * . 
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for years to overcome and to reshape a poor image 
created vhen it was initially permitted to function 
very long, in poor facilities unattracjiive to adults 
by yeason of prior use, location, inadequate park- 
ing- space, or appearance* 



' MID-STATE-ESTUARY 

In the Mid-State Connecticut River Estuary Regional ^ 
Planning Areas west of the Connecticut ,River population is ex-/ jf^ 
pected to 'increase 26 percent in 1980 over the 1970 level ♦ In, ' 
the West River Estuary area alone, the population inci^ease is 
expected to be 32 percent by 1980 over^ the 1970 level.. The " ^ 
greatest growth is expected along the Long Island Sound area of 
the region. East of t^he River, adjacent towns in this planning 
region are expected to experience an increase of 38 percent by 
1980 over the 1970 level.-, 

^ Due to geographical terrain*^, road systems west of th^ 
river converge from south to north in the Middletown area. 
Major routes are 9, 81, 17 and 9A* Several routes on the adja- 
cent east river side intersect with Route 66 which crosses the 
river at Middletown. The Connecticut Turnpike provides rapid 
access along the southern part of the Estuary area connecting 
U&ir Haven and Norwich. Residents of Ljmie ind Old Lyme would * 
most probably find driving distance to Norwich more conyenlent 
tlian going north. However, because^df terrain, recidents of 
New Haddam and north would possibly find the routes toward 
Middletown more convenient untii Route 82 is extended eastward 
as a freeway to Norwich. Then transportation to either Middletdwn 
or Mohegan Community College would be about the same. Plans 
exist also for the development of Route 66 into a freeway con- 
necting Route 84' west of Meriden with Middletown and' Route 2 
east of Middletown. • - s 

A community college in this area has currently a po- 
tential day head count enrollment of 1,500 jand a potential even- 
ing head count of 1,100. By 1985 the potential will be at least 
2,300 day head count and 1,600 evening head count. 

Recommenda tions 



that: 



Our analysis lea^s to the foliowirg recommendations 



(1) A Middlesex Community College^ campus be located north 
and west but adjacent to the city limits and accessible 
to Route 66 when it is developed as a freeway (Model I) • 
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(2) That to provide the most econondcal system and to 
equalise educational oppoirtunity to the entire 
south and southwestern region between Bridgeport 
and New Haven and thei Connecticujt River to Hartford, 
nov and in the long range .future -when, the area is furth- 
er developed, there* should be no community college 
located closejr to Middletown than 15 miles. 
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CHAPTER V 

TWO« YEAR CERTIFICATE OR DEGREE PROGRAMS 
IN CONNECTICUT 



INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY . ^ , " ' 

In this section facts on /the present status of pro^. 
grama offered^ among several types of institutions are found* 
Not only do two year colleges offer' and recognise tha associate 
degree but some four year universities offer the associate degree 
in fields in which they may also offer- the bachelor's and more 
advanced graduate degree* While University Branche^ typically 
have Bs^ their central purpose the. provision of educational 
services to the population which supports the parei/t Institutions, 
they. represent a type of tw^ year college opportunity. They 
do provide a way af extending educational resourced to the ^people 
who could not otherwise take advantage of the ^unlveirsity which 
their taxes support* In some J.nstances money is saved by both 
student and the state when university collegiate study can be 
obtained close to liome* The expense of building additional res- 
idential and other service facilities at the central campufi lo- 
cation Is avoided, while students do not incur costs involved 
with living away from houie. Programs offered in the five Uni- 
versity Branches have been included in the listings* 

Several areas such as Greater Hartford, Norwalk-Stamford,^ 
and Waterbury are served by several typ^s of public two yeitr 
-colleges* Some areas have none as yet* 

Present enrollments in the state technical colleges 
and the regional community colleges combined, either full time 
or part time, have not begun to reach the levels' they will under 
favorable conditions* ^ 

Observation of program offerings indicate that further 
dei^elopment is needed particularly in the Health Sciences and 
Public and Social- Service fields* Additional development of 
engineering technologies at a level less than that needed for 
accreditation by the Engineers Cduncil for Professional Devel- 
opi&ent should be seriously considered* 



ENROLIMENTS IN STATE TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND 
REGIONAL COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Shown in Table VI are the official enrollments for the 
existing regional community colleges. The number of both full 
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TABLE VI 

regional community college enrollments 
by: college and year* 
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" and Year 
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195 


1,071 


974 


florwaxK 










lyoD— 00 


77n 




x,.zjy 




jLyoo— 0/ 




516 


1,705 


1 AA7 


19-67-68 ' 


1,200 


752 


1,952 


1,576 


1968-69 


1,327 


\ 936 


2,263 


1,795 


1969-70 


1,513 


1,027 ' 


2,540 


2,026 


Housatdnlc 










1966-67 


250 


. 128 


378 


314 


' 1967-68 


564 


34.7 • 


911 


738 


1968-69 


666 


323 


■ 989 


' • 827 


19^9-r70 ' 


1,120 


506 


1,626 


1,373 


Middlesex 










1566-.67 


156 


164 


* 320 


238 


-1967-68 ^ 


452 


236 


688 


5?X) 


1968-69 


64*6 


262 


908 


777 


i969-70 


830 


409 


1,239 


1,034 
/ 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 



Conaaunity College 



Number of Students 



and Year 


Fuli-Time 


Part-Time 


Total 


FIE(l) 




1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 


366' 

642 

980 


' 14 
113 
280 


380 
755 
1^260 


373 
699 
1,120 




Mattatuck 
1967-68 ■ 
^ 1968-69 
1969-70 


288 
622 ' 
954 


' 224. 
359» 
'572 


512 
981 
1,52B 


• 400 
801 
1,240 


» 


South Central 
1968-69 
1^69-70 


2971 • 
734] 


125 
209 


' 422 

943 


359 
839^ 





*Source; Board of Trustees for Regional Community Colleges 
XI) PTE - Part-time students equated to full-time (two part 
" eime equals one full-time) plus full-time students. 
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and part time students has annually Increased^ The 1969-70 full', 
time enrollment represents 29 percent of the current potential 
which would be In regional community colleges if they were all , 
established under favorable conditions ♦ The part time enroll- 
ment approximates i4 percent of the current potential* When 
technical college enrollments are included, 36 percent of the 
state potential is' now being served. 'Exi-sting regional commu- 
nity college enrollments which are housed in facilities designed 
for something ojther thian a community college provide no indica- 
tion of what enrollments could' be otherwise. 

Distribution of full and part time enrolliaents are 
shown in Figures 6 and 7. One can observe that there were only 
a few tSvms in which there .were no persons enrolled. The effect 
, 'of proximlt^ on pajrt time enrollments is reflected in Figure 7. 

. An analysis was made to determine the percent of full 
and part time enrollments In existing districts which were fro;n 
the primary service 'areas (or districts)^ proposed by ADL staff. 
Results are sliown in Table VII for 1968 and 1969. In general,- 
it can be seen that the 'proposed ADL districts ^are serving pri- 
marily residents, of thf local areas. ^ 

Observing Table VII .one can see that in 1968, 63 per- 
cent of the full time enrollment in Nor>7alk Community College 
was from the^rea* of proposed district X shown' in. Figure 1. 
Three-fourths of the , part time enrollments' came from the proposed, 
district. In 1969, 67 and 76 percent, respectively, of Norwalk 
Community College full and^part time students resided in the 
district. " ^ . 

TABtE VII 



PERCENT op ENROLLMENT FROM PROPOSER DISTRICT 



i 


1968 




1969 




Community 
CoIUmc 


Full 
Time 


Part 
Time 


Full 
Time 


Part 
Time 


Norwalk 


63 


75 


67 


76 


South Centr'al 


89. 
35 


89 " 


92 


91 


Northwestern 
• • 


77 


36 


64 


Greater Hartford. 


'75 


85 


68 


76 


Middlesex, 


67 


92 . 


73 


85 


1 

Mattatuck 


84 


89 


81 


86 


Manchester • 


59 


68 


58 


64 


Housatonlc 


81 


90 


'. 83 


87 



ERIC 
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It can, be seen that only 36 percent (?f the full time 
students in Northwesterii Community College were from the pro- 
posed district XII • Many students wfre from the New Britain- ^ 
Bristol and Greater Hartford di&tricts,. .'As community colleges 
with adequate facilities develop in those areas, it will be. im- 
portant to have the Northwestern Community College located in 
proximity to the largest , center of population ift the North- 
western region, llanchester Community College also attracted 
students, frqm other areas such as South Hartford, the North 
, Central area, and East and South where community college ser- 
vices are not yet available. 

Actual enrollments in the, state technical colleges are 
shown in Tat le VIII. Engineering c technology programs in these 
colleges tend to be those* that are accreditable by the"' Engineers 
Council on Professional Development (ECPD). ^They are high le^el 
programs requiring such sophistication in science and mathematics 
that products of the programs can obtain high level technical 
positions working with engineers and scientists. ,Most of the 
nation's community colleges offering engineering technology 
programs do not desire to* seek ECPD accreditation. The reason for 
this is that most ol: the demand in industry is for technicians 
trained at; a lower level than those in ECPD accreditable ^programs. 
The need is for toth types with major emphasis upon those pro- 
grams not requilring the depth in mathematics and science nece- 
ssary for ECPD accreditation; 

^ TABLE VIII 

ENROLLMENTS IN STATE TECHNICAL COLLEGES 



- 1 



State^^College 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


Hartford 


342 


380 


481 


" 509 


573 


Norwalk 


613 


659 


674 


702 


.710 


Thames 'Valley 


. 261 


263 


304 


- 422 . 


486 


Waterbury 


327 


346 • 


465 - 


495 


549 


Totals 


1543 


1684 


1924 


2128 


2318 



Enrollments as seen in Table VIII are consi4erably 
lower than what they usually are found to be in engineering 
technology programs offered as part of the total regional comm- 
unity college program in other areas of the country which have 
populations similar to those in which the state technical 
colleges ate located. It is estimated by the State Board for 
Technical Colleges that in 1974-75 enrollments will approximate 
4,020 to 4,175. 
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. One disadvantage of locating technical programs in a 
few technical colleges separate from community colleges is the 
lack of proximity to where students live. Otherwise, if every 
community college offered one or more of these programs as need 
and interest exist they vould accessible throughout-, the state 

• and enrollments would be greater, particularly part time even- 
ing enrollments. At present it .appears that a serious void 
exists in Connecticut in programs between the regional vocational 
technical high school offerings and the high level ECPD type 
engineering technician programs. 

TWO YEAR CUldlCULAR OFFERINGS BY PLANKING REGION 

* j 

Planning regions were established by the Connectj-cut 
Development Commission. The process of identification cofeidered 
not only the geographical terrain and topological makeup of the 
state but also the propensity -of pebple to associate for econom- 
ic and social. reasons^ Many of the' same planning factors con- 
^ sidered in developing the planning regions are important to 

identifying the service boundaries' of good community colleges. 
Therefore it is not surprising that, with some modifications 
where topological and transportation routes warrant, the pro- 
posed community college districts follow rather c.losely the 
* planning region areas. 

Two year college level certificate or degree programs 
are presented here by planning region, except for the consoli- 
datioh of the Northwestern and Torrington-Winchester area. 

^ ' ' Northeastern 

The Northeastern Connecticut Regional Planning Area . 
currently has available no two year educational opportunities. 
Annhurst College is located in Woodstock' and is not known to 
grant associate degrees or two year certificates. 

'Southeastern Connecticut Region 

t ' Th^^rlire four colleges and. a University Branch in 

this region. Bachelor's and advanced degree level programs are 
V offered in one or more of the following fields by Connecticut 

College or the U.S. Coast Guard Academy. 

___y Arts and. Science Home Economics 

Education ^'ine and Applied Arts 

• Engineering 

The University Branch at Groton offers undergraduate 

• programs in the following fields: 
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Agriculture - 3 semesters Arts and Sciences - 4 semesters 

Business Adm» - 4 semesters Nursing - 2 semesters 

Education - 4 semesters Pharmacy - 4 semesters 

Engineering - 4 semesters Physical Education - 1 semester 

Fine Arts - 1 or 2 semsters Physical Therapy - S semesters 
Home Economics 3 semesters 

Certificate courses and programs are organized by 
thiB Branch on demand to jiromote the vocational and educational 
competency of persons employed in business > Industry or profes- 
sions » 

Two year degree and/ or certificate programs available 
in the area are shown in Table IX. 

Windham Region 

In this region are Eastern Connecticut State College 
and the University of Connectittut main campus* The Ratcliff 
Hicks School of Agriculture offers a two year certificate pro- 
gram in agriculture. Bachelor's and Higher degrees are available 
in the following fields: ' - 

Agriculture Engineering 

Arts and Sciences Home Economics 

Business and Commerce Fine and Applied Arts 

Education x 



Vniile associate degrees are available in the State 
College, little use is made of this opportunity by students. 

Capitol Region 

In the Capitol Region are twelve colleges and univers- 
ities and a University of Connecticut Branch. Bachelor's or 
higher degree level programs are offered by the following insti- 
tutions: 



Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

of Coxin&cticut 
St. Alphonsus College . 



St. Joseph College 
Trinity College 
University of Hartford 



Programs, are offered by them in one or more of the 
following fields: 



Arts and Sciences 
Business and Commerce 
Education 
fcagineering 
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Fine and Applied Arts 
Home Economics 
Religion 
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TABLE IX 

t 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE AND CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 
OFFERED IN THE SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION IN 1969-70 



Program of 
> Study 



Mitchell 
College 



,Thaines Valley 
State . 
Technical College. 



Arts and Sciences 

Humanities X 

Science * X 

Social Science X 

Busitiess', Secretarial and 

Data Processing « 

Accounting X 

Data Processing Technology, 
Computer Technology 

General Business ^ Business Adminis- 
tration, and General Management X 

Secretarial Studies X 

Education 

Two Year Teacher Training and 
Teacher Aides X 

Engineering 
Chemical Technology 
Electrical Engineering/ 

Engineering Electronics 
Engineering Transfer X- 
Mechanical Engineering/ , 
. Mechanical Technology » 
Tool and Manufacturing Technology 

General Education 

General Education/General Studies X 

Public and Social Service 
Recreation Leadership and 

Physical Education X 
Social Work Aide - X 




X 
X 



X 
X 



X = Certificate or Associate Degree 

Source: Connecticut Commission For Higher Education 
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.The University Branch of Hartford offers the follow- 
ing programs pf study: 



Agriculture 3 semesters Arts and Sciences - A semesters 

Business Adm. - 4 semesters Nursing - 2 semesters 

.Education - 4 semegters Pharmacy - 4 semesters . 

Engineering - 4 semesters Physical Education - 1 semester 

Fine Arts - Tor 2 semesters Physical Therapy - 3 semesters 
Home Economics 3 semester^ ' 

Certificate courses and programs are organized on 
demand by* the Branch to promote th'e vocational and educational 
competency of employees In Industry, business, and profisslons. 

^ Two year degree and/or certificate programs available 

in the region are . as shown in Table X* 

New Britain-Bristol Region 

In 196^-70 Central Connecticut State College offered 
bachelor's degrees in arts and science, a4ucati6n, business akd 
commerce, accounting, j^d secretarial studies\ Master's degrees 
were available in education and arts and sciences* Two year 
certificate or degree programs were offered in the following: 

Accounting Marketii:ig and Disj:ributive' 3 ^ 

Secretarial Studie^ Education 

General Education/General 



^Studies 



Central Naugatuck Valley Region 

This region has three two year colleges and a Univer*- 
sity Branch. Following are the undergraduate of flings in the 
Branch which may be transferred to a bachelor's degree program. 

Agriculture - 3 semesters Engineering - 4 semesters 

Business Adm. - 4 semesters Fine Arts - 1 semester 
Edycation - 4 semesters Home economics *^ 3 semesters 

Arts and Sciences - 4 semesters 

Pharmacy - 4 semesters Nursing - 2 semesters 

Physical Therapy - 3 semesters 

Physical Education - 1 semester 
> 

Besides these ^offerings the Uriiyersity Branch organizes' 
usuajLly on demand, certificate programs and courses to promote, . 
the vocatiohal and educational'^omp.etence of persons- employed iii^ 
business, industry, or the professions. Two year certificate and 
degree programs available in the region are shown in Table Xr. 
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ASSOCIATE DEGREE AND' CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 
OFFERED IH THE CAPITOL REGION IN 1969-70 



Programs 
of 
Study 
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Arcs and Sciences 

General * , ' • X 

Humanities '* " ' X 

Matftematics . X 

Prfe7Professional, Pre-Science X 

ience X 

Social Science X 

Business t Secretarial and 
Data Processing 

Accounting X 
Advertising 

Business Adm.- Trangfi^r X 
Data Processing Tecfin^ogy 

and Coniputer Technolojgy X 
General Business, Business Adm* 

and General Management X 
Hotel- Restaurant Management 
Marketing and Distributive 

Education ' X 

Secretarial - Dental * 
Secretarial - Executive X 
Sec'retarial - Legal 
Secretarial - Medical 

Education '7 
"Two Year Teacher Training 
and Teacher Aides ^ 

Engineering 

Civil Tech)iology . X 

Electrical Engineering/ ^ 

Engjneering Erlectronics X 
Engineering Aids 
Mechanical Engineering/ 
.Mechanical Technology ^ 
Nuclear Technology - X 

Tool and Manufacturing Tech. m X 



X 
X 

;x 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X* X 



X X- 
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TABLE X (Continued) 



Programs 
of 
Study 



0) 

•X3 60 
U 0) 
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4J O 
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)4 O 
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fd 0) 

a, 



General Education 
General Education/General 
Studies 

Health Science^ 

Dental Office Assistant/ 
Dental Hygiene 

Inhalation Therapy Assistant 

Medical or Biolo'glcal Labora- 
tory Technician or Medical 
Technology 

Occupational Therapy Assistant 

Surgical Technician 

Public and Social Service 
Correctional Assistant 
Police Technologj^ and Law 

Enforcement 
Public ^Administrative Ass't. 



0) 
00 
0) 

U H 
0) H 
4J O 

V) O 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
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Source: Connecticut Commission For Higher Education 
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TABLE XI 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE AND CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 
IN THE CENTRk NAUGATUCK VALLEY REGION IN 1969-70 



Program 
of' 
Study 



Mattatuck Post « 
Conununity- Junior 
College College 



- WaCerbury 
State Technical 
College 



and 



Arts and Science* - 
General 
Humanlt4.es 
Mathematics 
Pre-Professioi\al 
Science 

Social Science 

Business, Secretarial, 

Data Processing 

Accounting 

Business Adm*-Tran8fer 
Data Processing Technology' 

and Computer Technolog;^ 
General BualnessV Business 

and General Management 
Marketing .and Dlstribu.tive 

Education 
Secretarial-Executive' 
' Secfetarial-Meditai 
Secretarial Studies 



Adm. 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 

,x 



Education 

Two-rYear Teaqher Training 
and Teacher Aide X 

Engineei;ing . ^ 

Chemical Technology 
Electrical Engineering/ 
. Engineering Electronics 
Mechanical Sngineering/ 

Mechanical Technology 
Tool and Manufacturing Technology 



General Education 
General Education 
. General Studies 

Health Science 
Mental Health Worker 

Public and Social Service 
Social Service Aide 



( . 



\ 



X 



X 
X 



X ' 



' X 

X 

X 
X 



EMC 



X - Certificate or Associate Degree 

Source: Connecticut Commission For Higher Education 
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South Central Connecticut Region 

The eight Institutions pf higher. education in this 
region are: 

V 

li Albertus Magnus College 5. South Central Coiranunlty College 

2. Berkeley Dlvi,nlty College ^6* Southern Connecticut State College 

3. Mt. Sacred Heart' College » Yale University 

4^ New Haven College 3. Quinnepiad College . _ * - 

* * Degrees at the bachelor *s and higher levels are offer- 
ed :^n^ Institutions numbered 1, .2> 4, 6, 7, and 8 above and in 
one or more of the following fields t 

Arts and Sciences ^ Engineering 

Business and Commerce Fine "^and Applied Arts 

Education Religion vj 

Five institutions offer educational programs culmlnat- V^-^ 
ing in a certiiicate or Associate Degree upon completion of two W 
years. Bachelor's degrees' are also offered In some fields in 
which recognition is givei^ by a credential at the end of two 
years and these fields ate designated'^by an asterisk in Table XII. 

Greater Bridgeport Region 

The five higher education institutions in this area are: 

Bridgeport Engineering Institute Sacred Heart University 

Fairfield University * University of Bridgeport 

Hbusatdnic Community College * 

/ Fairfield and Sacred Heart Universities and the Univ- 
ersity of Bridgeport offer programs leading to the bachelor's, ^ 
or higher, degree without a certificate, degree or dip?.oma 
issued after two yeara of study. ^ Fields> are: ' 

. Arts and Science ^ Education 

. Agriculture ' Engineering 

business and Commerce Fine and Applied Arts 

Four institutions offer two year certificate or Ass- 
ociate Degree programs, and in some fields a bachelor's degree 
is also affered. These are shown in Table XIII. 

Southwestern Region » 

This region has five colleges and a University of 
Connecticut Branch. Saint Basil's College and the College of 
Notre Dame of Wilton offer bachelor's degrees in Arts and Sciences 
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TABLE Xll 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE A3^ CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS* 
OFFERED IN THE SOUTH CENTRAL CPNNECTICUT REGION IN 1969-70 




Program 
. of 
Study 



u 
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Arts and Science / , * 

General X 

Humanities X X . X* 

Mathematics . X / 
Pre-Profes8lonal,,*Pre-Sclence X 

Science ' XX* 

Social Science X - X* 

Business » Sec?retarlal and ' 

Data Processing * " 

Accounting ^ • X* X X* 

Business Administration-Transfer * X 

Data Processing Technology and 

Computer Technology I " X 

Food Service Administration X 
General Business » Business Adm« 

and General Management X.* ' X X* 

Insurance Banking and Real Estate ^ X 

Marketing and Distributive Educat;ion ^ X* 
Secretarial-Executive X ' 

Secretarial-Legal ^ X X 

Secretarial^Medical ' ^ .X X 

Secretarial-Technical X 
Secretarial Studies ' ' X 

Education 

Two-Year Teacher Training and 
Teacher Aides X 

Engineering 

Electrical Engineering/ 

Engineering Electronics X* 
Industrial and Management ' 

Engineering X* 
Mechanical Engineering/ 

Mechanical Technician X* 
Metallurgical Engineering X 



ERJC 
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TABLE XII (Continued) 



Program 
of ^ 
Study 
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General Education 

General Education/General Studies 

Graphic Art8^_ 
Graphic-Commercial Art 

Health Science 

Cardiological 

Cytotechnology 

Inhalation Therapy Assistant 
Radiologic Technology^ <X-Ray 
Technician-Radiology^ 

Jbumalfsm 
Journalism 

Public and Social Service 
Child Cartf 

Police Technblogy and Lav 
Enforcement 



X 



X 



X 



X 
X 
X 

X 



X* 



* X = Certificate or Associa'te Degree • 

X* » Associate and alsd Bachelor Degrees. 
Source: Connecticut Conanlasion For Higher Education 
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TABLE XIII 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE AND CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS* 
OFFERED IN TIIE GREATER BRIDGEPORT REGION IN 1969-70 
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Arts and Sciences 
General 

Humanities , 
Mathematics 

Pre-Pro/essional, Pre-Science- 
Science 

Social Science 

Business, Secretarial and 
Data Processing ' • 
Accounting 

Business Administration-Transfer 
Data Processing Technology , 

Computer Technology 
Fashion Merchandising 
General Business, Business 

Administration and General 

Management ' ^ , 
Secretarial-Executive 
Sefcretarlal-Medical * 
Secretarial • S tudles 

Education 

Tw(?-y6ar Teachfer Training and 
Teacher Mdes 

Engineering 
Design Engineefing- 
Electtical- Engineering/ 

Engineering Electronics 
sJIrigineering Aide* 
Mechanical Engineering/ 

Mechanlc'al Technician 



X 



X 



V 



X* 



X* 



Fine Arts , 
Painting-Sculpture 

General Education 
General Education/ 
General Studies 
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TABLE XIII C'ontinued) 



Program 
of 
Study 
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> Health Science 



or 



Dental Office Assistant 

Dental Hygiene 
Medical or Biological Laboratory 

Technician or Medical Technician 
Nursing and /or Public Health 

Nursing 

Public and Social Service 

Urban Assistant * >' , 
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? X' = Certificate or Associate Degree 

X* a Associate and Bachelor' 6 Degrees 
Source: Connecticut Commlssiort For Higher Education 
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and the latter has a program In Education. Neither offer a two 
year certificate or degree program* ' ^ ♦ 

The University Branch undergraduate offerings are 

as follows; ' * 

« .*» 

\ Agriculture - 3 semesters. Arts and. Sciences - 4 semesters 

Business Admn* - 4 -semesters ^ Nursing - 2 semesters 
Education 4 semesters * Pharmacy - 2 semesters 

I Engineering - 4 semesters , Physical Education - 1 semester 

Home Economics - 3 semesters Physical IJierapy - 3 semesters 
Fine Arts, -*1 or 2 semesters 

Certificate courses and programs are "prganlzevJ on 
' demand by the Branch to promote the educational and vocational 
competence of 'persons employed in business, industry knd pro- 
fessions. 1?wo year degree and/or certificate programs offare.d 
I in the region appear, on TablQ XIV* 

Housatonic Valley Region 

Western Connecticut State College at Danbury offers 
bachelor •s degrees in Arts anS Science, Business and Commerce, 
and Education- A master's degree is offered in Education. * ^ 
While associate degrees are* available in th§^ State College, littl^^ , . 

, use is made of this gpportunity by students.^ ' \ 

* ( 1 

Litchfield Hills and Northvestem Regions^ 

/ * ^ < In this region are a University of Connecticut Branch, 

and a regional community college ^ Available at the Branch are 
the following un^lergraduate programs: 

, - .Agriculture - 3 semesters * Home economics - 3 semesters * 

Business Ad. - 4 semesters Arts and Science - 4 semesters 
Education - 4 semesters Nursing ^ 2 semesters 

Engineering - 4 semesters Pharmacy - 4 semesters 

Fine Arts - 1 semester , Physical Education - 1 semester 

Physical Therapy 3 semesters 
' , - 

Certificate courses and programs to promote the voca- 
tional and educational competence of employed persons in busi- ^ 
ness, industry, and professlpns are organized by the Branch on 
demand: Bachelor •s degree programs are available at Annhurst 
College in Education, Business and Commerce, and- Arts and 
Science. 1\^o year certificate and degree programs offered in . 
, the region are shown* in Table XV. 

Mid-State Reg ion 

^ — ^ 

Bachelor's degrees are offered in Arts and Sciences, 

• . , ' _ ' BO 90 , : 
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TABLE JflV » • 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE AND CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 
CURRICULA OFFERED IN THE SOUTHWESTERN REGION IN 1969-70- 



ProL&ram of S^udy 



Norwalk Norwalk . Silvermlne 
Community State Te'chnlcal College of 
College College Art ^ 



Arts and Science 

General X 

Humanities « X. 

Science X 

Social 'Science i X 

Business » Secretarial and 

Data Processing' 

Accounting X 
Businiass Administration-t- 

Transfer ^ X 

Data Processing Technology, 
, Computer Technologjir X 
Gerieral Business, Business 

Administration, General 

Management * ' , X' 

Marekting and Distributive 

Education X 
Secretarial-»-Executive X 
Secretarial — Legal X 
Secretarial Studies * X 

Transportation X 

Engineering 

Chemical Technology . * 
Electrical Engineering/ ' • 

'Engineering Electronics 
Electromechanical Technology 
Mechanical Engineering/ 

Mechanical Technology 
Metallurgical Engineering 
Tool and. Manufacturing Technology 

Fine Arts 

Painting-Sculpture 

General Education 
General Education/General 
Studies . X 

Graphic Arts 

Graphic Arts & Commercial Art 
Photography 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 



X 
X 
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TABLE XIV (Continued) 



Norwalk l^orwalk Sllverralne 
Commuhity State Technical College of 
, Program of Study College Collejje Art 

Health Service 

Inhalation Jherapy^ Assistant 'X 
Nursing and/or Public Health 
Nursing X , ' 

\ '< ' 

Public and Social Service 
Police Technology and Law * 

Enforcement • X ' 

Public Administration Ass't* X 
Social. Service Aide X 



Source: Connecticut Commission For Higher Education 
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TABLE XV 

ASSOCIATE AND CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 
IN TriE TOSRINGTON-WINCHESTER REGION IN 1969-70 



Program of Study 



Northwestern 
Connecticut 
Community College 



Arts and Sciences 
General 
Humanities 
Mathematics 
< Science 
Social Science 

Business » Secretarial^ and Data Processing 
Accounting 

Business Admlnlgtratlon-Transfer 

General Business, Business Administration 

and General Management 

Insurance, Bahklng> and I^eal Estate 

Marketing and Distxdbutive Education 

Secretarial - Executive 

% 

Education - ^ 

Two-Year Teacher Trailing and Teacher Aides 

Fine Arts 

Fine Arts - General - Transfer 

^ General " Education 

General Education - General' Studies * 

Public and Social Service 

Library Technical Aid , 

Police Technology' and Law^ Enforcement 

Re-creation Leadership and Physical Education 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X. 
X 

X 
X 
X' 
X 



X. 



/ Source: Connecticut: CGmmission For Higher Education 
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at Holy Apostles Seminary and at Wesleyan University • Middlesex 
Community Col^lege Is located at Middle town. Wesleyan University 
i offers degrees also in JEducation^ Religion, and Fine and Applied 
^rts^ Two^ar collejge degree or certificate programs are 
shown in Table XVI. - 

f. 



- f 
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TABLE XVI- 



ASSOCIATE 'DEGRfiE AND CERT.IFICAXE PROGRAM? 
OFFERED IN THE MID-STATE REGION IN 1969-70 



\ 



Progirani of Study ^ 



Arts and SclBiice 
General 

Humanities ' 
Pre-j;ProfSsslbn, Pre-Sclence 
Science 



Lddlese^^ 
Community 
Colltege " 



/ WesleyaiP^ 
University 



T 



Business) Secretarial, and ' 

Data Pirocessln^ • ^ 

Accounting 

Business Administration - l!rans£er 
General Business, Business Adm. , / 
) and General ' ' 

Marketing and Distributive Education 

Secretarial-Legal 

Secret arla^?^<t^lcal 

Engineering 
Engineering-Trans fer 

GenerVl Education 

General Education, General Studies 

Health. Science 

Cardiological Technlpian 

Radiologic Technology. 

(X-Ray Technician - Radiology) ^ 
^ • 

Publij; ano\ Social Service ^ 
Pub^fc- Advilnistratldn^Ass^stant 
Pu^ic Service AsslstiLnt 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



r 



X 
X 

X 
X 



> I 



Source': Connecticut Commls'^lon For Higher Education 
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CHAPTER. VI 




ESTIMATES (?F COMMUNITY. COLLEGE ENROLLMENT PpTENTIAI* 
t . . . ■ / • c 



INTRODUCTION AUD SUMMARY 



^ )' ■ ■ 



\ 



Community colleges tend to generate their own enrollment 
more' than any- other institution of higher education. 
Consequently, the numbers of peoifle going to all forms 
of higher education from any given area will be higher 

V • ' . 87 x_ 



1 The, growth in number^ of &tudents'"^ttending*highter^ ^ !i> 
education institutions during /the paat decade /in the. United 
States has been remarkable. Public supported two year junior or 
community colleges have developed most rapidly in many states. 
With the openingtof several additiiejaal community college camp- 
. uses in recent years, Coi)nect;lcut has begun to participate in 
this growth to a much gre*t^r ixtent than at any previous time. 

The purpose of this chapter is *to^ provide estimates of 
the community college ^rollment potentm for fconnecticut ba^ed 
on^'the premise that; this educational service' will be Istablished 
in every area within the state a6 'proposed by the plan. Since ^ 
the community college system , in Cpntx^cticut has- not yet ref^ched ^ 
its potential, .the enrollment forecasts presented are consideraKly 
higher than the trend^in, recent/ snroli^ent experience. Many of S 
the factors and decisions that^ will affect thS rapidity with wlM.^h * 
the potential is reached are /difficult to accurately pre^iij^* 
Therefore, we>did not attempt to estimate* the phasing of actual 
expected enrollment growth .ia ^tWe. time wher^otenjiial .will be ^ . . ^ ^ 

reached for either the existing institutions or for any new . ' ' 
colleges. However, these' estimates of p^^te'ntial enrollment will ' , \ 
give a good indication of the general range of enrollments' thaf ' 
should be expected ip a well developed state wide system of mat- * » 

ure public <!ommunit^ ^ gll eges . ' ^ ^ / ^ * . 

The Follot;ing four points were instrumental in, develop- * 
^ing the philosophy and mrocedures u^ed in. estima^tjin^ enrollment' 
potential: ' / * ^ ''v * * , 

« **• 

• Community college enrollments cannot be projected solely 
on the basis of hi^h school graduates because many 
sti^d^nts come from other^partfe of the general population. 

' . * * ' * , 

'As a corollary ^to" the above, coipnunity colleges tend 
to attract more students from the "general population" 
than does any other form of Higher ^education. 



Arthur DlJttlelnc 



if a communltx co^llege is loc&ted in the ar^a, regardless 
of the presence *of an^ ot-her institutions of higher ed- 
ucation. '« . ^ • 

Our estiinate;5 developed for. Connecticut also* include 
the type of student who is presently eproired in the 
state technical colleges. , Jn the fall *of 1969, there 
vere« 2^318 studerrits in the four state techniqal' school$ . 



■ ■ ' " ^ ^ V • 

METHODS OF ENROLLMENT PROqEGTION 



/Several methods ha^ye been used throughout .^e country * 
to predict fut'^e community college enrollments such ^ ^estab- ' 
lishing ratios of community college eflrollmenti' td total .pop-* , 
-ulation size,, to nximbers gf s'tudients enrolled in grades 9-12, %o 
.numbers of youth age 17-24f, .to numbers bf^ jiigh school gwduatea, 
and estimating* proportions pf high scho<j^l graduates tbatyoald 
.fenroll in a community college and 'contin&e 'through the sopho- 
more year* Another method would stem from*' estimates of project- 
ed resident enrollmen'ts in all higher education 'institutions rin 
the state \f±th proportions allocated to community, colleges . The 

J.atter two methods are found by our experiei\ce to be least re- 
liable* ^2 / ' - w- ' 

In this study, ^th*ree methods for estimating Connecti7 
cut*s enrollpaent potenti^^ yere emplSy^ed. . ■ - v 

> / > Alternative I 

. ^ This alternative 'is, "in dux opinion, the most reliable,. 

Xt relates community college enrpllm^nt to the ^ total enrollment 
in grades 9-12 of, high schools in the prima^ry. college service , , 
area, • ' / ' 

f . ^Alternative II - . : 

.This alternative >applies an estimated ratio of annual , 
.rate of enrollment per d^cli one thousand population in Connecti- 
cut t-o the population iwi thin each of the planning districts. 

1*2 Three alternafive procedures h'ave been used to makfe estimates, 
of enrollment potential at the state level* Two of these thre^ 
wete also used to make estimates for eath pf the planning districts, 
in the stat^. One erf the alternatives is based on total population 
and the other two on secondary school enrollments in the individual 
areas serviced by the colleges • 
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Alternative III v 



^ Alternative III y^ields enrollment potential at th^ • ^ 

state"^ level using ratios 'of the numbers of high |^chool gfaduates 
In the state expectecl to attend aommonlty colleges • 

SUMMARY OF I POTENTIAL E NROLLMENTS 

"A Nummary of the estimates of community college ^nroll- 
^men^'^potehtlal appearsf'ln Table XVII for the state of Connecti- 
cut for the years 1970;i97^, 1980, and 1985. Included in, these 
estimates are the total full time equivalent sti^^fntS (Fi;g) ^ 
total headcpunt students, end total student contact Tiours.l^ 
Also include* are the aatual"* community college enrollments for 
the years 1965 to 1969. -As can.Tje seeh> the pub'lic supported 
community -college^ potential for Connecticut is substantially 
grea'ter than recentv enrollments.!^ * • . 

* , . 0^ • ' . £ 

Shown In Table XVlll are the* estimated p^qtentlal enrollments 
of day head count and evening head count students for 1970 anid *^ 
U.985* Differences, between present enrollment levels and the 
1970 potentials are due Tt^^rgcencj^/of establishment, lack of 
favorable ccaditlons including adequate housing facilities,, and 
the fact not all colleges have yet Been established. 

' Enrollment projections by the Conimlsslon for Higher 
Education^of full time undergraduates only in Connecticut region- 
al community colleges and technical colleges were as follows 

1970 - 13,055 
1975 - 24,450 

If it is assumed that thise projections represent 70 percent of 



19 8q - 3Q,600 
1985 " 30,600 



13 The state of Connecticut defines an .PTE student as any stud- 
ent that. takes more than twelve units credit (whether it is 
twelve or twenty) or /any two students taking less than twelves^ 
units, (whether it is ^ne or eleven). We are delini^^g an PTE 
student ah a student taking fifteen units o^ credit or the 
total of all^redits^at a college divided 'by fifteen. We feel 
that this*is a more precise definition of PTE. 

14 However, if the enrollments in the state technical schools',*^ 
several of the aippropriate private two year colleges, and the 
associate degree programs at the University of Bridgeport are 
added to the state public community colleges; the difference 
hetween ^the potential fi)r 1970 and the actual ii^ 1969 is Xj^" 
ced^'ljy a considerable amount. *' » 

,15 Res'earch Department, Comqiission for Higher Education, 'Hartford, 
Connecticut, March, 1970 , 
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^ , ' TABLE XVIII 

ESTIMATEl) COMMUNITY COLLEGE HEAD COUNT *( 
' POTENTIAL ENfeOLLMENTS BY AREA • 



IS 

Area 



Day 



Evenlpg 



1960 



1985 



1970 



1985 



Northwestern 
Grater Hartford 
Capitol East 
North Central . 
South Central 
Mi^-State-Estuary 
JSoutheastern 
Northeastern „ 
Southwestern ^ 
New Britain-Bristol 
Qentfal Naugatuck 
Greater Bridgeport 
Housatonic Valley 
Totals . 



\ .1,339 
5,390 



2^688 
1/188 
6,225 

2,300* 

J 

a, 377, 
870 



>,328. 
^ 3,1^^ 
S ^ 2,597 
4,239 
1,500 
• 39^60- 



1,762 
5,700 
4; 23? 
2,006 
■7;628 
*-3,Q^ 
4/474 
1,177 
""5,^41 
4,151 
3,385 
i,338 
2,300 
51,101 



970, 
6,673 
' 3,074 
1,354 
.7,09^^ 
2,000 
'3 ,911: , 

630 '.' 
5,358 

m 




4,9^0 
1,100 
44,29i 



1,274 
8,121" 
.4,747- , 
^ 2,327 
9^324 
'2,600 
5,234 
* 850 
7,355 
5,139 
4,190^, 
6,176^ 
•1,750 . 
59,087 ' 



Whpn estimating poteati^als in portions of plj^nning regions 
lo<^ated in a givep- proposed community ^ college district the 
assump,tion was m^de that the proportion of projected potential 
enrollment in the portion would b'e'ditfectly related to the 
prapo*^tion which population in the portion was to the •total 
populatioTi of the planning region^/^ While > this is not an ^ 
entirely accurate as&mption because of , age s true tyV6 "dif- 
ferences, it is usable for. the purpose ititended. Thus toj:als 
.differ slightly from' totals of"^ the actual projections 'and 
difference^ ar§ spread over the 13 areas. . • . < ' 
^ ■ ■ • " 
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total ful^ time equate enrollments (30 percent equalj^part time 
enrollments Muated*full time), estimates* would be 18,642, 
^;928, 43,714, and 43,n4 for 1970^ 1975,. 1980, and 198^?! ' 
1pi»sp4ctiveXy,l A diffefe^ence of 18,771 full time equivalent* stu- 

^ dents exists b^etween our projection^ and those of the.- fiommission 
' for Higher Education for 1985% ^Our ^projections are realistic 
potentials , assuming conditions- specified above 'for providing 

® community, colliege and technical education j whereas the Coiimiission 
estimates may ha\^e, considered the rapidity with which favorable^ 
conditions, including physical facilities , may ^become] available. 
Ve Consider our pofential estimate of fe2,485 day and evening FTE 
students by 1985 conservative and would not be surprised If they 
restched 72^00 in 1985 conditions assumed prevail. < 

^ ^ ' . : 

The rest of t?he chapter discusses the enrollment esti- 
mates .^ind the procedures used .to derive \diem. * 

' • - ' ' ' ' ■ ' °' . ' . 

, URBAN AtlD NON-U RBAN PLANNING REGIONS 

^ — ^ — r 'W- — ^ 

\ Facility plannijag-^Es^usually based on. enrollment- in 
day programs and th'e ratio of day students to total student body 
varies by*whether the district is an urban or non-urb^n one. ^ 

While it is tfue that.' Conne'cticut has a relatively 
High overall population density, ^there are *some areas in»£he state 
that are definitely non urban. j Therefore, for arternatives I 
and II, we have divided*the planning districts within the state ^ ^ 
into urban and nonr-urban cate^ries. We feel that the main dif- 
ference between the two c^egories will be' as follows: 

• • Urban planning districts will have^more students ^ 
^ attending a, community college per unit ;m measurenrent, . 

be it population, high school graduates, or seconddty 
school enrollment, than *the non^-urban districts. 

• » Urban- planning, district's will .have a larg^^percentage 
• \ of the total student body in the night program. ^ • " \' ^ 

• The above implies that^^^J^hile the day program in urban 
: ^ and non-urban districts will draw about the same pro- 
portion of students froiu the popula'tion being servi^red, 
the proportionately * larger* enroj-lments in the urban Ar- 

. eas ^result: front' a much larger night program. \** ^ 

' , We 2^so* realize that .th'e separation between urban and 

non-urban districts in Connecticut may be much less pronouns 
*than'we have assumed. We feel that an effort to yoLnt.out tl'feSe 
f types of* potential differences between campus locations has » 
> value for our purpose* Accordingly, we have made the followi/ 
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breakdown between urban and non-urba^ planning districtdl^ % 
' • Urban ' * Non-Urban . ' J ' 



Capital ' ^ Connecticut River' Estuary 

-'Central Connecticut Housatonlc 'Valley 



Central Naugatimk. Litchfield Hills 

% > Grater 'Bridgeport • Mldstate 

* ^ . _ ' South/Central Northeastern 

! . 'Southeastern Northwestern ' * 

Sauthwes'tern ^ vVall^y 

' ' ' Windhain 

. / . ■ : . 

•Supporting- detail for bnroliii£nt projection alternative i . *• 

USEiFULL'KESS OF ALIeRMATIVE I - ' 

^ • Ey.periencS of our staff in, making, community college en- 

rollment projection^ over the past- fifteen' ye'ars 'corroborates 
research findings that the most reliable m^^od is based Upori 
relating forecasts to enrpllments in grades^-12 of high schools 
^' in' the primary college service area-f The size of the pollege\; , 

freshmen arid sophomore enrollment (.full^ time' equivalents) will 
^ be approximately a^ fourth to a third, of the total enrollment in 

grades nine through twelve.^ This- ratio, does not hold in sparsely 
/populated, areas where^dist^nces are great: enough to disbourage 

enrollments, on a part-^ime basis among wcAking adults. Neither 
' is it appropriate for rural agricultural areas, areas where 
level of education,, among the populace is low, or areas ,in which 
^, parents' as^^lratlons regarding post-high school typ?s of, ediica- 

ti6,n for their children is. low. * 

I i Achieving this ratio also ^'ssumes that qfotranunity coi- 

lege"* programs have been developed to meet a diversity of techr 
: nical and SMii-professional occupational neec^ in addition to' ' 
pre-professional arid university parallel general education* of- 
ferings, that adequate* facilities are available, ' fehat 5;ood 
guidance and counseling programs are functioning effectively, ^ 
and that the college has developed an 'identity and a positive - 
imagfe. .Various othei^-f actors Influence this ratio sucK ai^ 
length of time .the institution has-been in existence^ tge num-, . 
. ' ber of part-time students attracted, the amount of ^tuition and 
,fee charge,' the accessibility of other educational services, 
the philosophy of educatibn held by the staff and the admini- 
stration, previous post-high school attendance patterns "and 
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16 Planning Districts as defined by. the Connecticut Interreg- 



ional Planning Gommission. . 
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" ' thd scope of program^ and services. ^ . .,5, 

^ * ^ * I ^ 

^ • • . Experience in other gtates such as Illinois and Michi- 
' ''' gan Indicattes that^ under favorable conditions,, initial f ull 
time equated enroHments may be expected to apprjOf^citnate 10-15 • 
^ ^ ^jercent ,of the enrollments in .grades 9-12* As a\community 

college contiifue}? to develop and improve, it expe^reitces growth 
at the r^te of - about 2 percent per year. 



CONNECTICUT ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
, ENROLLMENT PROJE CTIONS 

As part of using alternative r; elementary and second- 
arjr sdhool enrollments, were analyzed and enrollments in* grades, J 
9-12 forecasted. - * 



The October enrollments and historical progression / 
rates fOr the publ^-c schools in' the sftate of Connecticut are 
presented In T^ble XIX for the years 19^-1968. The progress- 
' ion, rate is the ratio at which a particular class progresses 

"•to the next highest grade the -following yclar. They were di^ter- 
mined fpr each class by dividing the the number of stydents in 
each^grade by the number of students in the grade immediately 
^ lower for the previous year. Enrollments were not available at 

the state ie^^el for 1964 or for years prior to 1963. , Estimated 
enrollments were made for 1964 by t^ing the midpoint between 
the enrollments of an^indivldual class in 1963. and 1965. (For 
example, if there were 20,00C^ students in first grade in 1963 
and 23,000 students in the third grade in 1965, we estimated 
\ ' that there would have been 21,500 students in the si^tr^ grade 

' In 1964X. / • ' yy . 

> Shown in Table XX are proje(H?S<t public school enrolj-ty- 
ments to^^85. They are base,d on the weighted average progrtes- , 
*sion rates for the years 1963-1968 and the actual head <cpunt 
enrollments in all Connecticut public schools for the. fall, 1968. 
The his toripal progression, rates wre weighted by a/simple numeric 
value so thait the rates for each succeeding year have'* more val\ie 
- than the rates* for ^the previous year.. Thd^s was done by multiply- 
ing the" first year by one, the second year by* two, and so forth 
up to the last year, and then dividing the sum of the weighted 
rates by the sum^pf the weights to get the average rate for each 
grade. "Numbers ^of youth in grades *9-12 of public schools are 
expected to iticrease about 38. percent between, 19 70 and 1985 
when approximately 240, OOb youth will be enrolled in those grades. 

, , Np effort was majde to fill in grades in future years 

that were not a direct product of this averagfe rate times the 
number of students in school in 1968.% Therefore,' kindergarten ' 
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.- \ - • TABLE XIX » 

ENR'OLLMENTS BY CLASS AND PROGRESSION RATES FOR<^PUBLIC- SCHOOLS 
"i- , STATE OF CONNECXieUT, -.1963-!9'68 







_ . 'October 1st Enrollment for Year 




Weighted 


Grades 


- 1963 


- 1964 . 


1965 


vl966 


1967 


1968 . 


, Averagd' 
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was missing In 1969 and kindergarten and flr^t grade In" 1970, 
■^^^nd so for,th through the fall of 1977, when only the ninth ^ 
through twelfth grades and the graduates were pro^ected^ f ^ 

Since the ,total o6 ninth "through, twelfth students was » 
necessary for one of the alternate estimates of cpmmunlty college 
enrollment potential, the ninth' grade was projected from 1^78 
.to 1985 on the basis of the ^historica]^' increases from '1963 
through 19^68 and projected increases from 196^-1977.^ These 
increases averaged approximately one thou^nd students per 
year# The average progression. rates were apfplled to this pro"* 
jection of ninth graders tb get tenth, eleventh, . and twelfth 
grades and graduates for the .years thr'ough 1985 » | 



feEl^TIONSHP BETWEEN PUBLIC ^ NON-FUBLIC 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS ^ 

^ < > - 

Table'XXl shows the, relationship between the enrollments 
in the ninth through twel'fth grades for the public and non- 
public schools' in Connecticut for the years 1963-1968* This talile 
stiows that for these years public school enrollments cdmprised 
approximat^aiy 82 percent of total ^enrollment" in the ninth 
through twelfth gi;/ades in the state. A similar comparison was 
not available for 'the number of high school graduates during* 
the s'ame period as figures for th^ number of ^ivate school 
graduates .were n^t available* 

fJbnetheless,- based on the enrollments in nint*h through 
twelf th.^grades between 1963 and 1968, it is estimated that th^s 
82 percent^ figure will not alter substantially in the future^and 
could also serve as a useful indication of the relationship/; • 
between public and non-public high school graduates. 



'Therefore, using this relationship* it is possibly to* ' 
estimate the total enrollmeil;t in nlrith through twelfth grades 
anfl^the total num^^r of high school graduates in Connecticut from 
*the projections of* public school enrollments and graduates*^? 
A summary 6f the ^px<?jections of the .public school and state* t?)t- 
al enrollments in ninth through twelfth grades ^nd rfigh school 
graduates also appears in Table XXI. 



THE PERCENT OF HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN 

' EAC H REGIONAL PLANNING . DISTRICT ^. ' , 

-r— 7 — ^ 

Percent of public school enrollmant for each regional 



17- Total' for State = Public' School 

.82 
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planhlng district In Connecticut are shown In TaDl6 XXtl for 1963- 
1964 and 1968-1969.. The only 'figures thatrwere^allabl^' for each 
, th& planning districts were' thp' total publlc^bhool enroll- 
ments . for grades kindergarten .through twelve for each of the 
towns within eac'h planning dls*trlct. Consequently,; It was not ^ 
possible to obtain a breakdown of the nuiober* of students In. 
grades 9 through 12 of high schooJL ^graduates for- the public 
schools, or estimates 'of the total private school enroHihent 
for each 6f the planning districts* « 

k ' ' ' 

Tl^refore*, 'the trends in the -relatiotishlp between the 
total public school enrollmeats for the«^earrf^l963-1964 and 
1968-1969 for each planning district were 'used as. a basis, to 
estimate the percent of the total state- public and non-putflio 
enrollment in grades nine through twelve ai)d High "school grad-^ 
uates from edch of the planning districta for the ^ears 1970^ ' 
1975, 1980. and 1985. A summary of * the Estimates iif these per- 
centages for these years also appears in Table XXII* 

RELATIONSHIP' BJSTWEEN DAy AND NIGHT P|tO.GRAMS 

In alternatives' I and ^I it was assumed'^Aat approx- / 
imately 80 percent of the .^otal^full time equivalent (FTE) will 
be enrolled in the day program 'arid 20 percent in the night pro- 
gram for the non-urban districts. For the urban areas in the 
state the ratios are 70 percent ".in, the daty program and 30 
percent in the night program* Since alternative III was done ^ 
only at the state level the average ratio .that^ resulted for 
^the total state in alternatives I and tl wdp used* This equalled- 
73 percent of the total in the day program and 27 percent in ^ the 
night program* * ^ ^ 

* However,' these ratios are dependent upon a fully en- 

couraged and sustained evening program* v If> ^9^ fi^y reason, 
the night program does not develop to fche^extent that is 
possible, the loss in enrollment^ in the , evening program generally 
should not be expected to be trarisferre^ to the day program* 
Therefore, the day enrollment should .remain in the forecasted 
range whether or not there is a well developed evening program* . 



RATIO \PEIWEEN FTE AND HEADCOUNT- S»TUDENTS ^ 

The ratio between 5TB and headcount students can / 
vary considerably among colleges, depending on the , programs of- 
fered and -the general environm^ent of the college* However, in . ^ 
general we would think that with a well developeH program in ^ 
all the community colleges in Connecticut, we could expect t;hat 
the average day student, both full time and part time, vould 
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carry approximately four and si half units of credit. If an 
FTlL student Is defined as one Carrying 15 seme'ster hours, there '.. 
would be approximately 1.15A headcount students 'for evity ¥TE • 
8tudenr-i!n the day program- and 3.3A haf^jdcaunt students for every 
FTE student in -the night program; 'y . ' 

' ' ■ • . - ■ ■ ' .' -> 

\' SUMMARY r ALTERNATIVE I : T * . / 



/ 

/ 



■In summary^ alternative I allocates the total enrollment / 
in'grades 9-12 within the state of Connectictit through the year 
1985 to 'each planning district on the basis if the percentages - 
that appear in table XXII (percent of .schoo3j enrollment by plan-(^ 
ning' district^) aijd'.then determines FTE enrollment potential for 
community colleges on 'the basis of th€ number of students in 
ninth through -twelf til 'grades within 'each district. ^ 

' ■ , . ~ ' 

We have estimated that' .the tdtal community college 
FTE enrollment potential in- Connecticut will range betVeen a 
high of 25 percent and a low of 26 percent respectively, of ^ ' 
' . the total enjfoHinent' in fiinth through twelfth grades in the 

planning districts Vitti aiji urban env?|!ronfflfnt and between 23 . ^ X 
percent and 18 percent for those- planning districts with" -a non- 
if ' urban environment. A summary of the enrollments in ninth through 
"Xtwelft'h grades and the 'high and low range of community college 
FTE enrollment potential for eftch planning. district appears 
in Table XXIII for the fall 1970, 1^75, 1980. and 1985. ^ " 

I 

SUP PORTING DETAIL FOR ENROLLMENT '/BROJECTION ALTERNATIVE II 

\ ~ ^ ~' 

. The alternative II .estimates of ^TE enrollment poten4: 
tlal for the state of Connecticut fl^rfe .based upon an average 
^ rate of enrollment for each one thousand population as implied 

to the total population within each of t;he plarinlng^ districts , 
in Conne.Ctlcut. ' * - . 

CQMPARAT/i vE POPULATION -PARTICIPATION RATES 

-7 ~" Z^' 

'Shown" i'n Table XXIV are population participation rates 
• for a few selected 'colleges and states.^ As might be expected ; 
C^ifornia has one of the- highest "population participation. rates 
in the country — in many cases more than twice that of some' of the 
■ other leading states.' This high rate can be attributed .to many ^ 
• factors. However, twx) of the major ones are:" * . 

\ ' 
• a long tradition by the various agencies of government << 

and 'the geneifal public of accepting community college 

education as an integral part of higher education in , 

, ' the state, 

ERIC \ ' ^ . 'Arthur D Little In^. 
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• the developmertt of enough comunlty colleges so that 
"virtually all the ^pulatloiv ar^a wlth^ the state 
J are within normal commuting distance of a campus ♦ 

Nonetheless,, even though the overall state ^erages " 
for many of ^the other states are much lower tha^ Calif ^nla, 
many areas within these stjates with developed /ia:mpu3es show rates 
that are comparable^ to those of many cff the ^schools within Cali- 
fornia. In addltloa^ colleges in all state& have shown tremen^j 
ous enrollment Increases In the last few years; the figures in 
Table XXIV show selected fall enrollnfents^ for 1967 and. 1968. 
These Increases can be attributed to three major factors:- 



• the establishment of more new schools » p 

the growth^ of the total population in the areas 
serve.d by the college, • 

the gradual progressloa of schools toward their ulti- 
mate enrollment potential with respect to the dis- 
trict which they serve. ^ • 

A good example of this type of enrollment growth that 
might be anticipated is the stat;e of Washington. Supporting a 
total population roughly equal to that of , Connecticut, the state 
of Washington has sht)wn an enrollment growth of from 15,000 to 
•almost 70,000 headcount students over a five year period; and 
further enrollment growth that exceeds any.^anticipated increase 
in population is expected. Needless to .say, this type of growth 
far exceeded even^dthe m^st optimistic projections of the educa- 
tors within the sta1:e. ' ' y 



4 'CONNECTICUT COMMUNITY COLLEGE POTENTIAL 

. BNROLLMB KT ESTIMATES 

\ 4 

We feel that Connecticut, because of lbs relatively 
high degree of concentration of < population, has an excellent 
opportunity to attract large numbers of the type of students who 
generally attend 'community colleges. For example, with the lo- 
cation of ten to twelve campuses in the„ right areas geographi- 
cally, every area within the state would be within 25 miles of 
a campus. , 

^- -^Therefore, based*^ft WeTi'^^ « 
tween population a'nd community college enrollments that has 
existed at many other schcfols' in other, states, w^ estimate that 
the population participation rate would range from a high of 
.sixteen FTE to a W of fourteen FTE per thousand population for 
•^the urban planning dl tricts and from a high of fifteen FT5 and 
a low of thirteen* FTE for the non-urban planning districts. A 
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summary .of these. assumptions applied to the projected population' 
for the 'planning I districts appears In Table XXV. 



summary of alternatives i ang ii - 

estH'IAtes of enrollment potenimal C 



Tables XXVI and XXV:^I show the stitaiary of enrollment 
potential ca^culatfid.by alternate methods I and ll" for the comm- 
unity colleges In Connecticut. Table XXVJ^ shows the FTE enroll- 
ment, and. Table. XXVII shows the ,headcount enrolli^nt projected 
ih each planning district for the years 1970/ 1^75, 1980,' and^ 
i985. The total FTE enrollment Iri Table XSCVI Is .the average 
of the high aitxd low projections for alt:emat±ves I* a^d II for 
each of the.plannfng districts. The. day and night FTE enroll- 
mei>ts were der|^ye<l €rom .the total enrollment on the basis of 
the relationship for day^and evening FTE enrollmerits as discus- 
sed aboVe. ' ' 

The headcount enrollments in Table XXVII were derived 
Ijy multiplying the d^y and night FTE-enrollment^ in Table* XXVI 
by the ratios discussed above. The day and evening headcount 
enrollments were added, to obtain total headcount enrollment po- 
tential for* community colleges^. ' y 

SUPPORTING DAT A FOR ENROLLMENT PROJECTION ALTERNATIVE III 

, The alternative III estimate of ^FTE ^enrollment pot6n-, 
tial for Connecticut was made for each year between 1970 and 
1985, at the state level* Tills alternative is based on the 
number of high school graduates in the state of Connecticut, 
Ratios were applied to these graduates to determine the number 
of FTE full time freshmen that would attend community colleges 
Additional relationships were u^ed to determine the full , 
time sophomores, part-time and total night programs, 

*• \' - ^ 

SOME RATES FOR HIGH/SCHOOL SENIORS ' 
BECOMING qOMMUl^ITY COLLEGE ^FRESHMAN 
> . • ■ 

High school seniors are frequently questioned about . 
their post-high school plans. The results of several of these 
studies are4mentioned here. Studies were conducted in EL Paso 
County, Colorado and the state of Nevada respectively. The 
graduating sen^.ors of a school distrd^ct Tn El Paso County in the 
spring bf 1966 were studied as a part of a doctor's dissertation. 
In that study it was ,found that more than 40 percent of the 
seniors *that year stated that they would^ attend a comwuni^v 
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college If one were iocated In the county .J-^ 



. - Table XXVIII shows the results of ^a questlcxnaSlre 
distributed to all, high school seniors lil the state of Nevada 
in the school year 1967-1968.^ In a state that has relatively 
no history of community college education, 15 percent of the 
seniors sal^d they would go to ^conmunlty. college if one were 
located in the county in which fchey resided. An additional 
45 percent expressed some interest in this type pf education. 
,Thls is in a state that already' possesses ' Institutions of 
higher education with relatively low .admission requirements in 
both of the major population centers in the state. Even in these 
A^^as, Clark, Douglas, and Washoe counties, lA-23 percent of .the 
.seniors said .they .would 'attend and another 36-44 percent once 
again Expressed interesTc*. ' . * ^ . 



TABLE XXVIII 

COMMUNIfCY COLLEGE INTERESTS OF 1967 NEVADA SENIORS ' 



V 



Area 



Plan 



Would go: Might Go' Would Not Go 



Nevada 


il5% ■ 


■ 45%' « 


40% 


Clark. County 


18% 


/ 42% 


40% 


Douglas County 


23% . 


36% 


41% 


Elko County' 


9% 


57% 


34% 


Washoe County * 


14% 


44% 


42%, 



Source: Recommendations for Community * College Education 
in the.gtate of.. Nevada , Arthur D* Little, Inc* 
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Howeyerj this does^-not -neceasa'tlTy"^fiean^ either 
all 'fre8Timen"or^ even first time freshmen in communl/fej^colleges 
are recent high school graduates. A recent study in Colorado 
illustrates two important f^cts in this regard.!?- 



IB Variables Related to the Educational Vocational Decision 
Making of High School Seniors , Dri- Julian T. latum, Unpub- 
lished Dissertation, Colorado State College^ 1967. 

19 Unpublei'shed records, Colorado Coipmisslon on Higher llduca- 
tlon» • . , ' ^ • 
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First, this studjr showed that, in areas in which a community col- 
lege had been lo9ated foi/more than three years, between 33 and 
62 percent with an averse of 46 percent of the high school 
graduates from the^sn^ng of 1968 became community college fresh- 
men in the fall of 2^6Q. ^ ' « 

The s^xJ^dy a^.so s^wed that there were approximately 
3500 firs't tl^ae^ community college freshmen in the entire state 
who, graduat^ £rom high school, the previous spflng* Howevet", 
the total/enrollment in qommunity colleges In Colorado 'totaled 
more than 10,500 FTE students*, This/meant that the recent high ^ 
schbolPgraduatief represented, at most, only 35 percent of the 
entire FTE enrollment in ^the fall of' 19,68/ Since it is generally 
accepteti that the fiJeshmen usually outnumber sohpomoi:es at com- 
munity xolleges , constituting up to 65 percent of the enrollment 
in some colleges, th±& seemSs^f:o be a remarkable^ 'discrepancy . 

However, one explanation for this situation seems to 
-be that the other students were not only sophomores, }jut non » 
first time freshmen,, first time freshmen who graduated from 
high school in years prior to -'the previous springs and fi>:st 
time freshmen who did not graduate from high school at all (in 
some areas, high school, dro^poutSs are as much as 15 percent of the [ 
age "group) • .Therefore, frdta these data, 'it can be seeti how it 
might be possible to have 35-40 percent of the high^ school " • 

graduates go on to community colleges as freshmen and still have 
^ freshman class equaiL to 60-70' percent of the graduates. 

Based upon the experience i^tl&chools in other states, 
we do not feel that it would be unreasonable for Connecticut 
to expect approximately 35-40 percent of the high school grad- 
uates in the state to attend community dolleges as freshmen^ 
in the following fall. Furthermore, we e^xpect these freshmen ^ ' 

to represent about an FTE enrollment equivalent to 35 percent 
of ^ the l>dgh school graduates the previous spr^.ng» In addition, 
we expect* that there would be FTE enrollment of non-first time 
freshmen an4 first time freshmen who did not graduate the pre- ^ 
vious spring that would be equal to approximately 10 percent 
of the high", school graduates from the previous s,pring. Of the 
total freshman class, we wouldythen expect approximately 60 
percent tp proceed to the sophomore class the following year* 
Part time and night students tould be calculated then from the 
full time. A summary of the assumptions used in the projections 
for the total-5tate enrollment and community colleges in Connect- 
icut is as follows • ^ . ' * 

•• . \ 

• FTE full time freshmen who graduated- from high school 
the previous spring would be equal to 35 percent of 
the. high school graduates in the previous spring 
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• the total FTE full time freshman cl^ss would, there- 
fore, be equal to 45 percent of the high school grad- 
uates from the previous spring ' • 

» 

• the total sophomore FTE full time students would 
equal to 60' percent of the freshman class in the 

t previous year ^ 

• FTE enrollment of part time day students wauld equal 
approximately 10 percent of the full time day FTE. 
enrollment 

• the total day FTE, enrollment would comprise approxi- 
mately 73 percent of tjie total enrollment. 

A summary of the estimated, community college enrollment 
for the state *of Connecticut through 1985 using these assump-; 
tions appears in Table XXIX. 
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